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Dr. John Morris Gillette was guided throughout practically the whole 
of his intellectual life by a kind of salutary determinism. Human be- 
havior, on whatever level and however defined, was for him a naturalistic 
product. Incompatible were the forces that produced a “Dr. Jekyll” and 
“Mr. Hyde,” but neither had the benefit of an indulgent fate. Gillette 
was impatient with efforts to read a beneficent providence into the saber- 
rattling swings of history or a cosmic solicitude into the crushing miseries 
of men. Such behavior was to him a mark of atavistic immaturity. Having 
only conditional verities to rely upon, he carried his own burdens with 
undiminished courage to the day of his death. He delighted in as much 
of the beauty and amplitude of the universe as he could see but never 
forgot that he was of the kith and kin of the earth. Hence, he could not 
leave the misfortunes of his fellow men to “other world” designs. 

Here was the positive dynamic force in his philosophy of life. A para- 
dox to some of his circumspect friends, it brought social telesis to his 
seminars and put buoyancy into his most laborious investigations. 

An inquisitor comes to him in a dream, and he makes answer as 
follows: ‘“Whatever philosophy I have, I have built out of my scientific 
knowledge and philosophical study of long ago. It is a kind of operational 
affair. Human life as I view it is a conditioned matter, and the life cycle 
may be lengthened whenever we know enough to control its condi- 
tions... 

“T could not,” he continues, “have possibly lived otherwise than I did, 
for being what I was and faced by the same sets of determining factors, 
I would come to the same end... .” 

Gillette viewed “intellectual man” as an emerging system of ideas, 
interests, values, and pursuits. He attached great significance to his own 


* The author is deeply indebted to his graduate student, Benjamin Keely, for 
assistance in bringing together and reviewing the Gillette Bibliography and other 
material. 

1 Unpublished manuscript, “Eighty Years a Plainsman.” 
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early years—his pioneering ancestry, his rural youth on the great plains, 
his early contacts with fundamentalist religion, and his chance attendance 
at Park College. One may follow the salient threads from Park College 
to theological seminaries and then through a year of traditional preaching ; 
but what about the restless longing for wider horizons of the mind? It 
was this that drove him first to the Chicago Theological Seminary, where 
he ‘‘would be able to take courses in philosophy and sociology,” and later 
to give up the security he had acquired for a chance to “grind” out a 
Ph.D. in sociology at the University of Chicago. Was it the strange 
allurements of a Ph.D. that took him to the University of Chicago? 
Hardly, for he already had a Ph.D. from the theological seminary. 

It is not difficult to credit much of Dr. Gillette’s behavior and values 
to youthful impressions. Such were his unique simplicity and courage, his 
devotion to work, his abhorrence of ostentatious display, his unfailing 
loyalty to friends, his love of the broad expanse of earth and sky, and a 
strong dislike of big cities and big city ways. These lasting impressions of 
earlier years appear throughout much of his sociological writings, and 
they, no doubt, have profoundly affected his sociological ideas. The dis- 
cernibly career-forming years, however, came in that relatively short 
period between a pastorate in the frontier town of Dodge City, Kansas, 
and his admission as a candidate for the Ph.D. degree in sociology at the 
University of Chicago. 

For almost half a century, Dr. Gillette devoted himself uninterruptedly 
to the teaching and scientific study of human behavior and human social 
problems. He wrote more than one hundred monographs, ten books (one 
in collaboration), and six revisions and made a number of unpublished 
researches for restricted use. 

Although Gillette was known more generally as a rural sociologist, 
his interests ranged far and wide. He early had a deep interest in psy- 
chology, particularly as related to the origins and nature of consciousness, 
and his first contribution to appear in print dealt with one of his own 
experimental efforts on the matter of “afterimages.” Concerning his 
own work he said: “. . . I am neither poignantly ashamed nor vain- 
gloriously proud.” 

During his lifetime he wrote books and monographs in such a variety 
of fields as education, economics, anthropology, meteorology, migration 
and population, the community, the family, general sociology, and general 
social problems. 

His primary and lasting sociological concern, however, was with rural 
life and its problems and pleasures. He pioneered this field, and it re- 
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mained his primary interest to the end of his life. Rural sociology was for 
Gillette not merely a field for methodological observation and analysis, 
but was at the center of his ideological system. It was tied with tender 
responses to his concepts of democratic life, neighborliness, family, hap- 
piness, individual dignity, basic morality, and the stability of a nation. 
He advocated rural expansion of electricity and good roads, but he 
regarded the growth of “farmer pressure groups” and the invasion of 
the rural territory by urban ways and urban controls as an irresistible 
necessity in this changing and uneasy world, and he watched them with 
mingled emotions and nostalgic doubt. 

Gillette’s Constructive Rural Sociology was, so far as I am able to dis- 
cover, the first comprehensive and systematic treatment of rural sociology 
and the first general textbook in the field. Significant contributions by 
other investigators dealing with phases of rural life appeared in fairly 
close order. I refer particularly to Dr. Warren Wilson’s Rural Church 
Studies, which appeared between 1915 and 1925, and Galpin’s Social 
Anatomy of an Agricultural Community, published in 1915. 

Gillette’s Constructive Rural Sociology was used as a basic text for 
many years. Some colleges continued to use it after the publication of 
his Rural Sociology in 1922. The earlier book gave him the title of 
“Father of Rural Sociology in America.” It may be pointed out here that 
Gillette’s primacy in the field has been questioned in a book, Rural Life in 
the United States, by Carl C. Taylor, Arthur F. Raper, et al. Here the 
first publication date of Gillette’s book is erroneously given as 1916. 

In the language of the author the aim “. . . of the book (was) primarily 
to supply a text in rural sociology. . . to give the facts and conditions of 
country life a broad interpretation. ...’”’ It was written in simple, under- 
standable language and provided a veritable storehouse of facts about 
rural society and rural conditions. According to Gillette, the purpose of 
the facts was to encourage the student to formulate intelligent and useful 
judgments “about past developments, present tendencies, and future 
growth... .” 

Gillette had very definite ideas as to what rural sociology should do. 
Its task he said was to “. .. take a full inventory of the conditions of life 
in rural communities; . . .to discover their tendencies and deficiencies ; 
map out the special problems and indicate ways of betterment according 
to the best ideals of social life.” “It is not,” he insisted, “a dilettante 


2 New York: Sturges and Walton, 1913. 
3 New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949, p. 7. 
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study .. .it seeks to be useful. .. .”” This “. . according to the best ideals 

. .it seeks to be useful. . . .”” was a lamp to his labors in 1913 and it 
never burned out until his work was done. He worked long hours at a 
stretch, day in and day out—sometimes weeks on end—and never seemed 
to get tired. Once, asked to take a few days’ rest from a special project 
that had absorbed his attention for days, he replied, “I am not a genius, 
you see, and must compensate with time. . . .” 

What is genius? It depends somewhat upon who answers and what the 
answer is about. His students thought he was a genius in the classroom. 
He was a genius at kindling desires for answers to burning questions. He 
was a genius for making intellectual sham ashamed of itself. He said of 
himself, ‘I am not an easy writer, and am sometimes . . . slow to make 
important decisions.” But genius or not, he would have been at home 
with Socrates. He worked out for himself an ingenious research method 
of assembling, classifying, indexing, and correlating facts on the basis of 
similarities and causalities that saved him much time and energy. When 
the necessary facts were obtained, a card index file, charting paper, a 
drawing pen, and a slide rule were his indispensable research equipment 
minima. Gillette was never misled by his method. It saved him time and 
got him out of the armchair, but it never insulated his emotions. In this 
he was not unique. No man can look at sociological facts candidly and 
for long without seeing at least a little of himself. He who argues that his 
feelings do not enter into his evaluations of facts frequently argues fanati- 
cally. What Gillette saw of grinding poverty when a mission worker in 
New York City, during the great depression of 1893, remained a part of 
his sociology of poverty. Here was big city life with its “filth and igno- 
rance, its exploitation and degradation,” beyond anything that he had ever 
seen before. It made a lasting impression on him. 

Gillette was thoroughly dissatisfied with preaching before he entered 
the Chicago Theological Seminary in 1896, but sociology as a career had 
not occurred to him. His mind was on education. At the seminary, how- 
ever, he elected a Ph.D. minor in sociology and there came under the in- 
spirational influence of Graham Taylor. “It was Graham Taylor,” he 
said, “who gave me a sense of the importance of social problems, and the 
‘feel’ of social situations for the first time.” 

After completing his work at the seminary in 1898, he engaged in 
school administration and teaching for two years, but Graham Taylor 
was still “talking” to him. He registered at the University of Chicago 
as a candidate for a doctorate in sociology in June 1900 and was granted 
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the degree in 1901. His doctoral thesis, “Cultural Agencies. . . .” in the 
South Chicago steel mill area, was given enthusiastic acclaim for its re- 
vealment of the pattern of nationality displacement from unskilled, 
through semiskilled, to highly skilled tasks among steel mill workers. The 
investigative technique employed was unique at the time, and the study 
served as a reference work in field investigation method for many years. 

For several years Gillette interested himself in the sociology of educa- 
tion. He wrote a number of articles on the subject, and his Vocational 
Education (1910) presented a formulation of social criteria for the ad- 
mission of subjects and subject matter to the elementary school curricula. 
I am unable to find an earlier comprehensive work on this subject, and 
one educational historian has called it the “first educational sociology.” 
It did have, from the author’s point of view, one relentingly regrettable 
result. It tended, for a time, to establish him as a “kind of authority” on 
vocational education matters. 

For Gillette, vocational education meant a “practical and direct con- 
ception of making human beings fit for life.” He draws a distinction be- 
tween vocational education and industrial education. The latter he 
maintained was not adequate for the “demands of our time.” Vocationali- 
zation was broadly defined by Gillette. A man to be “fit” for life “shall 
be cultured and moralized.” He believed that sociologists should interest 
themselves “in the current movement for the socialization of education.””4 
They should, he claimed, try to determine the relative importance of 
community interests as a basis for setting up an intelligent educational 
program. No school, he argued, should function solely on a disciplinary 
basis. 

Gillette’s earlier special concern for the sociology of education was 
not sustained, however, due largely perhaps to an expanding interest 
in the sociology and problems of rural life. I do not find that he wrote 
specifically on a strictly educational problem after the appearance of his 
Constructive Rural Sociology in 1913. He did not keep closely within 
the bounds of an incipient sociological orthodoxy. These deviations, how- 
ever, were for the most part within Gillette’s concept of what sociology 
should be or, perhaps more often, they helped to explain sociological 
phenomena. Gillette contended that a sociologist worthy of the name 
should not feel embarrassed if caught looking for explanations of socio- 
logical facts, even away from home. 


4 The American Journal of Sociology, September 1908, pp. 219-32. 
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He once published an experimental study entitled “Extent of Vocab- 
ulary and Cultural Control,”> in which he attempted to show the 
dependence of thinking and knowledge on vocabulary. On the basis of 
word calculations for one vocabulary, he showed that previous calcu- 
lations were too low. These occasional explorations of Gillette into the 
realm of the “obvious” afforded him a great deal of deep satisfaction 
and had some distinctive results. Examples were his monographs dealing 
with the concept of normal society: “An Examination of Criteria 
for the Determination of Normal Society’® and “Can We Plan Suc- 
cessfully for Normal Society ?”’7 

In the first paper Gillette examined a variety of statistical trends 
and deviations which he hoped might provide criteria of a normal society. 
He concluded that no such society exists. He was convinced that social 
trends are not in themselves normal or abnormal. “The use of the term 
normal for any segment of social reality can only be justified because 
either the reality is inherently different from other social reality; or it is 
related to other reality in a unique way; or it occurs more frequently than 
other social reality.” 

He insisted that without social judgments there would exist no such 
classes as “normal” and “abnormal” societies. The second article was 
devoted to a statistical and logical defense of the contention that at- 
tempts to plan for a normal society are bound to be disappointing so 
long as there is no way of knowing what a normal society is. 

This sort of episodical inquiry continued throughout his life. In 1945 
Gillette published the results of a most illuminating investigation of 
“North Dakota Weather and Rural Economy.’ In this study he was 
interested in constructing a sociology of the great plains based upon 
weather conditions and trends. He saw in an understanding of such 
factors the possibility of a scientific foundation for a dynamic regional 
sociology. Gillette drew a distinction between a scientific foundation for 
the study of regionalism and a “scientific regionalism.” A scientific 
foundation in this instance meant the achievement of a way of applying 
basic scientific principles to a study of the social peculiarities of a region. 

Lundberg referred to this study as a revelation of the “. . .author’s 
indefatigable enthusiasm, industry, and skill in assembling and analyzing 
scientific data.” “The result,” he said, “is a fascinating study of the re- 


5 Sctentific Monthly, November 1929, pp. 451-57. 

6 American Sociological Review, August 1937. 

7 Sociology and Social Research, 24:103-10, November-December 1939. 
8 Bismark, North Dakota, State Historical Society, 1945, pp. 98. 
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lation of physical environment to social life.”® In the following year 
Gillette—now 80—published a provocative study under the title “On 
Breaking the Human Life Cycle.”!° He pointed out that specific re- 
search directed toward the possibility of prolonging human life should 
deal with problems of rejuvenation along the lines of cell replacement or 
blood tissue rejuvenation. After reviewing some limited experiments in 
the field, he directed attention to the sociological implications of an in- 
crease in the actual life span, that is, the extension of life appreciably 
beyond that attained by the oldest survivors today. 

Gillette never considered himself off the sociological reservation so long 
as he was trying to find an explanation of social realities. In fact, this 
matter of sociological boundaries interested him, and largely because he 
saw in it a danger to broad comprehensive research. 

In 1925 he published a monograph entitled “Boundary Lines of Social 
Phenomena.” He pointed out in this paper that, since a definition of the 
boundaries of a science requires an understanding of the nature of all its 
unique characteristic phenomena and since these requisites are not met 
for sociology, its boundary lines are necessarily fluid. Moreover, the paper 
defended his position that explanatory, investigative efforts often require 
that the investigator deal with other than strictly social phenomena. 

The first monograph on the problem of sociological boundaries was 
followed by another in 1927.1! In the second paper Gillette emphasized 
the difficulties arising from the increasing complexity of social life and the 
vastness of human knowledge. Here he recognized the necessity of main- 
taining some discernible landmarks in order to carry on scientific research. 

Gillette, however, never felt constrained to bother too much about 
sociological boundaries. His main concern had to do with getting the 
right answers to sociological questions. The “sociological questions” that 
interested him were those that in some way touched upon problems of 
human well-being. He found it difficult to dwell upon a research problem 
for long without making its relation to human happiness the only justi- 
fication for calling it a problem, or for spending time on it. This point 
of view is revealed clearly in his major works in rural sociology, where, for 
instance, he deals with such matters as land policy, conservation of natural 
resources, problems of leadership and social progress, and social institu- 
tions. He recognized the reality of sociological principles, but they never 
disturbed him. 


9 George A. Lundberg, American Sociological Review, October 1946, p. 647. 
10 Sociology and Social Research, 31:93-100, November-December 1946. 
11 Social Forces, June 1927, pp. 561-71. 
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Gillette had a vital and sustained interest in matters of population. He 
published numerous monographs in the field and gave the subject a great 
deal of attention in his textbooks. 

Among his monographs that dealt with problems of population may be 
mentioned: a study published in 1928 showing the population and eco- 
nomic declines in rural territories from 1910 to 192812 and “Some 
Population Shifts in the United States 1930-1940."1% The latter paper 
dealt with decreasing populations in certain cities and suggested that, 
roughly, the chances that a place would lose population were inversely 
proportionate to its size. He presented influencing factors which included 
contacting foreign markets, suburban growth, and the practical disappear- 
ance of immigration. 

In 1926 Gillette attempted to show by statistical calculations that 
immigration had exercised a restraining influence upon the population 
increase of the earlier “native stock.”!4 In 1916 he had attempted a 
statistical determination of the rate of natural increase and the factors 
accounting for it.!° This study grew out of an earlier investigation of 
rural migration. 

Dr. Gillette also made many studies in the fields of mental and physical 
health, and his statistical calculations dealing with the distribution and 
causes of morbidity and death are among the most outstanding contribu- 
tions of his productive career.'® 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Gillette did not leave a comprehensive state- 
ment of his social philosophy and sociological ideas. He did complete, just 
before his death, an autobiographical work to which he gave the title 
“Eighty Years a Plainsman.” This has little to say about his sociology. 
It deals primarily with fascinating incidents in his life and with those 
influences and experiences which seemed to him to have been most 
important in shaping his personality and philosophy. The work is a well- 
told story of a long, beneficent, eventful life, and it should have no 
difficulty in finding a publisher. 

It was my good fortune to know Dr. Gillette intimately for almost 
a third of his lifetime and to be closely associated with him as student and 
colleague for five years. His ideas were very near to me. Although it has 


12 American Journal of Sociology, July 1928. 

13 American Sociological Review, October 1941, pp. 619-28. 

14 “Immigration and the Increase of Population,” Social Forces, September 
1926, pp. 37-51. 

15 American Statistical Association, December 1916, pp. 543-80. 

16 Scientific Monthly, September 1941. 
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been obviously impossible in this brief paper to comment upon more than a 
very few of his extensive list of titles, those selected illustrate the distinc- 
tive quality of his thought and research methods. Any careful reader of 
his works will know that Gillette believed that sociology should be useful. 
From his point of view, any sociological effort worth the candle should 
be aimed at enhancing human welfare. It will be seen, also, that he had a 
robust indifference to ‘‘orthodox” sociological boundaries and, finally, 
that his investigative efforts were concerned with what he conceived to be 
dynamic factors in the human environment. He had little time for 
reviving forgotten lore or for “propping” up cultural “‘manikins.” 

Dr. Gillette’s death, at 83, took from the ranks of sociology one of its 
most original and adventurous thinkers. His fundamental research made a 
profound and lasting impression on the sociological thought of America.* 


* Editor’s note: A Partial Bibliography of the Writings of Dr. Gillette by 
Professor Reinhardt will appear in the next issue of Sociology and Social Research. 
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GROUP DIFFERENCES IN ETHNIC 
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E. TERRY PROTHRO 
University of Tennessee 


JOHN A. JENSEN 
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The division of Louisiana into two major sections has been the subject 
of several sociological studies.1 In the northern parishes of the state are 
found principally Anglo-Saxon Protestants; in the southern parishes are 
found the French Catholics. The inhabitants of North Louisiana have a 
culture similar to that of other Southern states, whereas those of South 
Louisiana have managed to maintain a distinctive, homegeneous “French” 
culture. Parenton? found that the French had adapted to the life of the 
South without surrendering their distinctive ethnic solidarity. 

We believe that this situation provides a unique opportunity for the 
study of attitudes toward minority groups. In the first place, a compara- 
tive study of the two groups could provide a partial check on the extent to 
which those groups entertained similar attitudes. Second, it would give an 
opportunity for comparing the attitudes of Catholics and Protestants 
when either one was in the majority in a given area. Allport and Kramer,* 
in a study of New England students, found that Catholics were less 
favorable toward the Negro than were Protestants. It is possible, however, 
that their results were affected by the minority status of the Catholics in 
those colleges. 

There have been many studies of correlates of ethnic attitudes, and 
some have used samples of Southern populations. Harlan* examined 502 
non-Jewish college students, of whom some were residents of the South. 
He found favorable attitudes toward the Jew to be related to residence 
in the South, to rural or small-town residence, and to lower socioeconomic 


1 See T. L. Smith and V. J. Parenton, “Acculturation among the Louisiana 
French,” 4 merican Journal of Sociology, 44:355-78, 1939. 

2 V. J. Parenton, “The Rural French-Speaking People of Quebec and South 
Louisiana: A Comparative Study of Social Structure and Organization with 
Emphasis on the Role of the Catholic Church,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Harvard 
University, 1948. 

3 G. W. Allport and B. M. Kramer, “Some Roots of Prejudice,” Journal of 
Psychology, 22:9-39, 1946. 

4 H. H. Harlan, “Some Factors Affecting Attitude toward Jews,” American 
Sociological Review, 7:816-27, 1942. 
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status. Sims and Patrick® report a study which included 156 Alabama 
college students in the sample. Among these Southern students, they 
found that neither rural-urban residence nor socioeconomic status of 
parents affected attitude toward the Negro. The women in their sample 
were somewhat more favorable toward the Negro than were men. Turbe- 
ville and Hyde® obtained similar results in a study of students at Louis- 
iana State University. 

Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford? found in a survey of West- 
ern students that the more religious were usually less favorable toward 
Negroes and Jews. No similar comprehensive study of Southern students 
has yet been made, even though the relative importance of religion in the 
lives of Southerners suggests the value of such an investigation. 

In this study we have attempted to add to the available information 
on the relationship, among Louisiana students, between attitudes toward 
the Jew and Negro and these factors: ethnoreligious affiliation, attitude 
toward the church, rural-urban residence, socioeconomic status, and sex. 

Subjects were obtained from elementary psychology and education 
classes at six Louisiana colleges. Questionnaires were administered to 962 
students, of whom 652 were found to meet the selection criteria. In the 
first place, only students who were born and reared in Louisiana were 
selected. Second, selection was made to insure that only North Louisiana 
Protestants were chosen from the colleges in North Louisiana and only 
South Louisiana Catholics from the colleges in South Louisiana. An 
exception was made at the state university, where Protestants are a major- 
ity and Catholics a strong minority. Both Protestants and Catholics were 
chosen from that group. 

The six colleges are all accredited four-year institutions. All exclude 
Negroes. The schools will be designated here by letters. College A is a 
Baptist school and College B a Methodist school. Both are located in the 
northern parishes. Colleges C and D are state schools located in the 
French “bayou” section. College E is a Roman Catholic school located in 
the same area. College F is the state university, located in a parish where 


5 V. M. Sims and J. R. Patrick, “Attitude toward the Negro of Northern and 
Southern College Students,” Journal of Social Psychology, 7:192-204, 1936. 

6 G. Turbeville and R. E. Hyde, “A Selected Sample of Attitudes of Louisiana 
State University Students toward the Negro: A Study in Public Opinion,” 
Social Forces, 24:447-50, 1946. 

7 E. Frenkel-Brunswik, D. L. Levinson, and R. N. Sanford, “The Anti- 
democratic Personality,” in T. M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley, eds., Readings 
in Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1947), pp. 531-41. 
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the culture resembles that of the northern parishes more than it does that 
of the French section. 

A four-part questionnaire was administered to all students during 
regular class periods. The entire questionnaire was given at one session. 
Part one was a personal data sheet on which subjects stated age, sex, 
place of birth, place of longest residence, religious affiliation, extent of 
church participation, national descent, father’s occupation, and father’s 
annual income. The name of the subject was not obtained. Parts two and 
three were the Grice-Remmers Generalized Attitude Scales, Forms A 
and B.° For half the subjects, Form A specified Negroes as the ethnic 
group and Form B specified Jews. For the other subjects, Form A 
pertained to Jews and Form B to Negroes. Part four of the questionnaire 
was the Thurstone-Chave Scale for measurement of attitude toward the 
church.® In scoring this scale, we first followed the instructions and then 
subtracted the obtained score from 11. By this technique we obtained a 
score comparable to that of the authors of the test, except that our high 
scores indicated favorable attitudes and low scores unfavorable attitudes. 
This procedure was employed because high scores on the Grice-Remmers 
scales indicate favorable attitudes. 

Results. These students conformed to the general American pattern of 
preference by preferring the Jew to the Negro. The mean score on the 
scale of attitude toward the Jew was greater than 7 for every group. 
This mean indicates a fairly favorable attitude, for scores of 7 or above 
endorse such statements as “Should be regarded as any other group” and 
“Have an air of dignity about them.”’ The mean score on the scale of 
attitude toward the Negro was greater than 5 for each of the groups. 
A weight of 5.4 is given to endorsement of the statement “I have no 
particular love or hatred for this group.” 

Comparison of mean scores at the six colleges is given in Table 1. 
It can be seen that there is considerable similarity among these groups 
with respect to attitude toward both the Negro and the Jew. The 
Catholics in colleges C, D, and E and the Protestants in colleges A and B 
have almost identical mean scores on the scale of attitude toward the Jew. 
These Protestants are slightly more favorable toward the Negro than are 


8 H. H. Grice, “The Construction and Validation of a Generalized Scale 
Designed to Measure Attitudes toward Defined Groups,” Bulletin, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Studies in Higher Education, 26 :37-46, 1934. 

® L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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TABLE 1 


MEAN Scores ON ATTITUDE SCALES 


Attitude toward Attitude toward 


the Negro the Jew 
No. Mean Std.Dev. Mean Std. Dev. 
College A 91 5.83 1.74 7.19 1.20 
College B 2 138 5.62 2.16 7.36 2.14 
College C 107 5.02 1.84 7.34 1.98 
College D 134 5.23 2.21 7.08 1.44 
College E j 61 6.08 1.46 7.86 0.97 
College F—Protestant .... 66 5.50 2.17 7.43 2.09 
College F—Catholic ........ 55 5.48 2.18 7.94 1.74 
Colleges A and B .............. 229 5.70 2.01 7.29 1.84 
( Protestants ) 
Colleges C, D, and E ........ 302 5.30 2.17 7.32 1.61 
(Catholics) 
Total group .............. 652 5.48 2.78 7.37 1.76 


the Catholics. The difference between the means of these two groups is 
statistically significant at the 5 per cent but not at the 1 per cent level 
(t—2.19). 

Our data show that there is a very slight linear relationship, possibly 
attributable to chance, between favorable attitude toward the church 
and favorable attitude toward the Jew and Negro. Correlation between 
score on the scale of attitude toward the Negro and score on the scale 
of attitude toward the church was .09 for the total group, .22 for the 
Protestants in colleges A and B, and .12 for the Catholics in colleges C, 
D, and E. Correlations between scores on the scale of attitude toward the 
Jew and the scale of attitude toward the church were .05 for the total 
group, .08 for colleges A and B, and .13 for colleges C, D, and E. It 
must be recognized, however, that a correlation coefficient measures only 
the amount of linear relationship. Another technique for analyzing the 
relationship is shown in Table 2. The Catholics who were more favorable 
toward the church, the Catholics who were less favorable toward the 
church, and the Protestants who were less favorable toward the church 
—all made about the same mean score on the Negro scale. The Protestants 
who were more favorable to the church stand out from the other groups; 
they are, on the average, significantly more favorable toward the Negro. 
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TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ATTITUDE TOWARD THE CHURCH 
AND 
SCORES ON THE NEGRO SCALE 


Protestants Catholics 
No. Mean Std. Dev. No. Mean Std. Dev. 


Subjects scoring 
8.3 and above onchurch scale 158 5.93 1.78 278 5.36 1.89 


Subjects scoring 
below 8.3 on church scale 137 5.35 1.95 79 5.29 1.84 


The same technique was applied to the data on relationship between 
scores on the church scale and the Jew scale, but no differences were 
found. 

Analysis of the relationship between inter-urban residence and attitude 
toward the two ethnic groups is presented in Table 3. We classified as 


TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF URBAN AND RuRAL STUDENTS ScorING HIGH AND Low 
ON SCALES OF ATTITUDE TOWARD JEW AND NEGRO 


Rural Urban Total 

Scoring 5.4 and above 

137 184 321 
Scoring below 5.4 

156 175 331 
Scoring 7.2 and above 

171 232 403 
Scoring below 7.2 

on Jew scale sicladnbtesidganinias 122 127 249 


rural residents all those who indicated that they live in a village of fewer 
than 2,500 inhabitants or in a rural area; as urban, those who stated that 
they live in towns of more than 2,500 inhabitants. On both of the scales 
the urban residents were found in the more favorable category and the 
rural residents in the less favorable category more frequently than would 
have occurred had the samples been identical in attitude. It is possible, 
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however, that this finding was a chance one. The test of chi square reveals 
that neither trend is statistically significant at the 5 per cent level. 

The women are somewhat more favorable toward both the Negro and 
the Jew than are the men. Analysis of the data in Table 4 reveals that the 


TABLE 4 


NuMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE STUDENTS ScoRING HiGH AND Low 
ON SCALES OF ATTITUDE TOWARD JEW AND NEGRO 


Women Men Total 


Scoring 5.4 and above 


on Negro scale 155 166 321 
Scoring below 5.4 

on Negro scale 125 206 331 
Scoring 7.2 and above 

on Jew scale 182 221 403 
Scoring below 7.2 

on Jew scale 98 151 249 


more favorable attitude of the women toward the Negro is statistically 
significant at the 1 per cent level, as measured by the chi-square test. The 
more favorable attitude of the women toward the Jew is not statistically 
significant. 

We have used estimated income of the father as a rough indicator of the 
socioeconomic status of the respondent’s family. Many of the subjects did 
not give this information. Examination of the personal data sheets revealed 
that the parents of these 271 subjects were drawn fairly equally from 
the various occupations : farmer, wholesaler, banker, etc. It is therefore our 
opinion that the 381 subjects who did respond were more or less repre- 
sentative and not a select group with respect to father’s income. We 
recognize that white college students in general are not a representative 
sample of the young people of the state. The sampling bias is probably 
marked when parental income is being studied, so the data presented in 
Table 5 must not be given too general an interpretation. For these 381 
subjects there is no significant difference in attitude between those who 
report their father’s income as greater than $4,500 and those who report 
it as less than that figure. In the college group there seems to be little 
relationship between these ethnic attitudes and family income. 
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TABLE 5 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ETHNIC ATTITUDES AND INCOME OF FATHER 


Father’s Annual Income Father’s Annual Income 


$4,500 or Less More Than $4,500 

No. scoring 5.4 and above 

on Negro scale .................-- 115 77 
No. scoring below 5.4 

on Negro scale ................--- 116 73 
No. scoring 7.2 and above 

146 101 
No. scoring below 7.2 

on Jew scale ......................- 85 49 


Conclusions. Among college students from all sections of Louisiana, 
there is considerable uniformity of attitude toward both the Negro and 
the Jew. The similarity of attitude from group to group is at least as 
notable as are the differences between some of the groups. 

Differences sufficiently great for us to be fairly certain they are not 
attributable to chance are: 

1. Protestants are more favorable toward the Negro than are Catholics. 

2. Those Protestants who are more closely identified with the church 
are more favorable toward the Negro than are those less closely identified. 

3. Women have a more favorable attitude toward the Negro than do 
men. 

There is some indication that urban residents have a more favorable 
attitude than rural residents toward both the Jew and the Negro, but this 
finding does not meet statistical tests of significance. 
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L. T. HOBHOUSE AS A SOCIOLOGIST 


JOHN E. OWEN 
Ohio University 


The present study is an attempt to indicate the relevance of the writ- 
ings of Leonard Trelawny Hobhouse to problems of sociology which are 
still significant twenty years after his death. 

L. T. Hobhouse was born in Cornwall, England, in 1864. Educated 
at Oxford, he became a philosophy tutor there, leaving the university in 
1897 to join the editorial staff of the Manchester Guardian. He spent 
five years with this newspaper, following this with a period of journal- 
istic activity in London. In 1907 he was appointed to the first chair of 
sociology in Britain, at the University of London. He remained at the 
university until his death in 1929, also engaging in public work such as 
service on trade boards and government commissions. The principal mold- 
ing influences upon his thought were the positivism of Comte, the evolu- 
tionary philosophy of Darwin and Spencer, and the social outlook of 
John Stuart Mill and T. H. Green. 

During the last third of the nineteenth century a philosophy of “sur- 
vival of the fittest” and “struggle for existence” was prevalent in England, 
owing to the prestige of Darwin’s evolutionary theory and Spencer’s 
amplification of the theory. A great deal of Hobhouse’s writing was 
motivated by the aim of refuting the sociological and philosophical impli- 
cations of this outlook. Another influential force upon his sociology was 
his study of classical culture, and especially the writings of Plato. Like 
Plato, Hobhouse was concerned with the enduring problems of human 
values, the problems of “justice.” His frame of reference was ethical as 
well as scientific. 

He revealed a synoptic viewpoint and exhibited a skillful combination of 
the philosophical-normative and the scientific-empirical approaches to 
social study, and, like his friend and colleague Graham Wallas, he 
gained insights from practical experience in the world of politics, His 
academic achievements extended into anthropology, epistemology, com- 
parative psychology and ethics, political theory, and metaphysics, while 


1 The most authoritative available study of Hobhouse is that by J. A. Hobson 
and Morris Ginsberg, L. T. Hobhouse, His Life and Work, London: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1931. Further references are given in Harry Elmer Barnes, An 
Introduction to the History of Sociology, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1947. See also Morris Ginsberg, “Leonard Trelawny Hobhouse,” Journal of 
Philosophical Studies, 4:442-52, October 1929. 
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his practical interests embraced journalism, Liberal Party politics, and 
social reform. For Hobhouse any interest in human problems was socio- 
logical. Early in his career he wrote of the dangers of narrow specializa- 
tion. 

Emory S. Bogardus described him as “a leading social philosopher of 
England,”? John E. Nordskog regarded him as “the dean of sociolo- 
gists in Europe,’’® Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker referred to 
him as “a social philosopher unsurpassed in any country for depth and 
profundity of learning,”* and Morris Ginsberg wrote eulogistically of 
his predecessor in several connections. Despite these and many other 
expressions of acclaim, Hobhouse is not widely known in America or 
even in his native England. 

Wellman J. Warner of New York University, a former student of 
Hobhouse, maintains® that the great variety of Hobhouse’s active interests 
and the breadth of his learning are partly responsible for his comparative 
obscurity. The present writer concurs in this view. Similarly, Arnold S. 
Nash writes as follows :7 

It is an ironic commentary on liberal rationalism that it has so largely ignored 
the work of the one thinker, L. T. Hobhouse, who might have saved it from its 
intellectual bankruptcy. However, Hobhouse’s scholarship in sociology, anthro- 
pology, history, and comparative psychology was too massive for the word-spinning 
philosophers; his sense of the importance of epistemology and ethics separated him 
from the fact-loving natural and social scientists, while his keen appreciation of 
the reality of evil and the penetration of his thinking was too much for the rest 
of the professional intelligentsia, who preferred the more easily derived and more 
comforting generalizations of H. G. Wells et al. 

The present study was partly based on the view that the divorce between 
philosophy and science has in certain respects been unfortunate for both. 
Hobhouse’s criticism of the mechanists, for example, furnishes a good 
case of how philosophical assumptions are basic to science. He pointed 
out that it is not the legitimate object of science to reduce everything to 
matter, and he helped to undermine the theoretical foundations of a 


2 “Leonard T. Hobhouse, 1864-1929,” Sociology and Social Research, 14:103, 
November-December 1929. 

% “Leonard T. Hobhouse: Internationalist,” Sociology and Social Research, 14: 
373, note, March-April 1930. 

4 Social Thought from Lore to Science (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1938), 2:807. 

5 “Leonard Trelawny Hobhouse,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 7:396- 
97, 1932; also Reason and Unreason in Society, Essays in Sociology and Social 
Philosophy, London: Longmans, Green and Company, 1947. 

6 In correspondence with the writer. 

7 The Umiversity and the Modern World, an Essay in the Philosophy of 
University Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944), pp. 297-98. 
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mechanistic viewpoint which is still implicit in the thinking of many “fact- 
loving natural and social scientists.” Human behavior, as Hobhouse 
showed, is not mechanical but purposive. In accordance with this view, 
behaviorism is an inadequate interpretation of societal phenomena. 

Disregard for theoretical issues and the tendency to take first prin- 
ciples for granted are of long standing. Nevertheless, philosophical as- 
sumptions always underlie the research of scientists who would be quick 
to disclaim any connection with philosophy. Comte is usually thought of as 
the father of empirical method in sociology, as distinct from “meta- 
physical” thinking. Hobhouse was one of the few sociologists to submit 
positivism to a critical examination, and his criticism of Comte,® expressed 
in 1908, is still pertinent to methodological discussions, for Comte him- 
self typifies the way in which metaphysical presuppositions become a 
part of the empirical frame of reference. Comte’s definition of empirical 
method itself rests on metaphysical conclusions, his denial that ultimate 
causes and purposes can be known is a metaphysical denial, and his 
abandonment of speculation as to ultimate origins and purposes is the 
result of a metaphysical skepticism. It is an error, as Hobhouse noted, to 
attribute to the positive stage a certain theory of the limitations ot 
human knowledge. 

Hobhouse was a rational empiricist, having learned to respect science 
and its methods as a student at Oxford. In 1908 he was the author of 
the statement that “. .. the validity of abstract reasoning in social affairs 
is only to be tested by a close and yet comprehensive survey of the facts of 
social life.’’® 

But, although Hobhouse was a devotee of empiricism and looked to the 
facts of experience for his generalizations, he pointed out that it is an 
error to limit the conception of “experience’’ at the start of investigation. 
To use arbitrary or a priori conceptions in defining the range of experi- 
ence is to limit the validity of inferences and experiments that follow 
therefrom. Similarly, no data of experience can be ignored and no judg- 
ment founded upon experience can be rejected if rational procedures are 
to be followed. All experience of life and mind—aesthetic, moral, and 
religious—has its place and rightfully demands autonomy of investigation. 


8 “The Law of the Three Stages,” The Sociological Review, 1:262-79, July 
1908. 

® “The Roots of Modern Sociology,” in Inauguration of the Martin White 
Professorships of Sociology, University of London, December 17, 1907 (London: 
John Murray, 1908), p. 19. 
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Hobhouse pointed out that much good knowledge is not scientific, and 
he rejected the claim that science must be restricted to the range of 
observation. He maintained that this would destroy science.1° Reasoning 
had to be combined with observation of data, as Comte stated at the outset ; 
for when Comte defined the object of vositivism as “co-ordination of 
observed facts,” he was introducing into his methodology something be- 
yond actual observation of data whereby the co-ordination was to be 
carried on. 

Unlike many scientists, Hobhouse recognized the existence and the 
dangers of scientific orthodoxies which could be just as fatal to the 
advancement of knowledge as any orthodoxies in religion. Typical of 
Hobhouse was the view that a system of knowledge at any stage is in- 
complete and partial, that no finality exists, that fresh experience may 
lead to new data and new conclusions, and that therefore a tentative, 
experimental attitude should be taken with respect to contemporary pre- 
suppositions, methods, and intellectual achievements. In fact, “. . . the 
conception of development must affect the content of all our thought, 
scientific or other.”"! In this light, the categories of science and sociology 
can be viewed, not as hard molds into which new data and fresh insights 
must fit, but rather as “plastic elements of a growing structure.” A rele- 
vant implication for sociological research relates to the holding of an 
experimental attitude toward contemporary methods. Since knowledge is 
in process of growth, the thought-patterns of social science might with 
profit be held liable to criticism and examination, with the understanding 
that present methods do not represent the ultimate techniques for ac- 
quiring valid knowledge. Constant revision of the assumptions underlying 
methodology, together with adaptation of research techniques to the par- 
ticular subject matter, might lead to significant advances. 

Hobhouse declared that the sociologist had to resist the tyranny of 
current fashions in method and approach.!2 The scientific attitude 
toward method is one of open-mindedness rather than dogmatic finality. 
The mere fact that a technique has led to good results in one field of 


10 op. cit., p. 267. To ignore the nonsensory factors in human experience may be 
in accord with the notion that only the observable and the calculable have signifi- 
cance for science, but, as Hobhouse showed, it is not a position that is warranted 
by empirical method. It is rather an arbitrary assumption that arose in the course 
of scientific development. 

11 Development and Purpose, an Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution 
(London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1927), p. 139. 

12 Social Development, Its Nature and Conditions (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1924), pp. 11, 12. 
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research is no guarantee that it will do so in all areas of investigation, 
and it is an error to compress the dynamic content of social interaction 
into the narrow molds of an inadequate methodological framework. 

Hobhouse also noted that the equating of science with mathematical 
measurement was purely arbitrary and had no warrant in the postulates 
of science. Though often regarded as the latest “scientific” approach, this 
procedure has its roots in the seventeenth century and the mathematical 
physics of Newton. How far, asked Hobhouse, can Newton’s interpreta- 
tion of experience, which was essentially mathematical, be carried ? How 
can the intangible and qualitative factors in human association be expected 
to yield to mathematical treatment ? Hobhouse recognized that there is a 
role for mathematics in social science, as there is for experimentation that 
may help to test hypotheses. He predicted in 1908 that this experimental 
sociological research would become more pronounced, and this has actual- 
ly happened since then, certainly in the United States. 

Hobhouse devoted much time to studying the evolution of customs, 
mores, and the natural history of societies. He expressed the need for a 
morphology, or classification of social phenomena, as an aid in research. 
He made a pioneer attempt to establish comparative ethics as a science, 
defining it as the study of the rules, principles, and ideals that have 
guided or inspired human behavior. He insisted on the need for seeking 
all the relevant facts, as far as was possible. He had little respect for the 
method which began with a theory of moral evolution and then sought 
out those facts which would conveniently corroborate the preconceived 
theory. He may be regarded as one of the earliest investigators to apply 
scientific method to the study of moral evolution. 

Hobhouse was a cultural sociologist, and throughout his Morals in 
Evolution'® runs a constant emphasis upon the fact that moral rules and 
practices arise in a cultural setting. He set forth several points which may 
be taken as “prolegomena”’ to the comparative study of morality, among 
which were the following: the necessity to distinguish between the objec- 
tive analysis of moral history and the attempt to assess that history in 
terms of normative judgments; the inseparable relation between all the 
strands that constitute cultural evolution, and the resultant dangers in 
studying any one aspect of culture in isolation from the rest ; the necessity 
to differentiate between those customs and codes which possess binding 
force and those precepts which are mere statements of ideals; finally, the 


13 Morals in Evolution, a Study in Comparative Ethics, London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd., 1906. Later editions of this work appeared in 1915, 1919, and 1925. 
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nonunilinear character of moral evolution, representing a winding curve 
with many setbacks and reversions to barbarism rather than a straight- 
line march toward “progress.” 

Morals in Evolution is probably the volume by which Hobhouse is 
best known in America. It is a classic comprehensive survey of the main 
trends of human evolution, with particular reference to five areas of 
societal organization: law and justice, marriage and the position of 
women, relations between communities, class relations, and property and 
poverty. The entire work possesses a unique value as a collection of the 
facts of man’s historical moral development. By virtue of its appeal to 
the evidence of historical scholarship, it was a great improvement over 
previous writing in the field such as that of Lecky, Spencer, and Frazer. 
It may be said that together with his colleague Westermarck, Hobhouse 
set the science of comparative morality upon a sound basis of empirical 
fact and evolutionary interpretation. 

A further contribution of Hobhouse was the exposition of the three 
principles of Kinship, Authority, and Citizenship. These represent types 
of the social bond that appear to predominate at different stages of 
historical development. They constitute an illuminating hypothesis re- 
garding the nature of social evolution and the rise of the state. 

The comparative or “morphological” frame of reference was basic 
to a statistical-anthropological study of primitive economic life that Hob- 
house undertook with two of his colleagues.'4 

Hobhouse may be compared with Lester F. Ward in his teleological 
view of mind as a rational controlling force. His conclusions were based 
upon empirical investigations into the growth of mental factors, typified 
by his Mind in Evolution, a pioneer work in comparative psychology. 
For Hobhouse, mind was the central force in all social development. 

In addition to voluminous writings in political philosophy, Hobhouse 
gave a systematic exposition of social ethics. He attempted to find a 
rational standard of value by which human action and institutions might 
be judged. He termed this “the rational good,” centering around the 
concept of “harmony” in individual and social life. The ramifications of 
the principle of harmonious social development as a norm of progress 
were set forth by this sociologist. Harmony consists in the free creative ex- 


14 L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler, and Morris Ginsberg, The Material Cul- 
ture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, an Essay in Correlation, 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1915. 

15 L. T. Hobhouse, Mind in Evolution, London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1901. 
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pression of individual human capacity working to produce a fuller and 
richer social experience. But harmonious development as ‘‘the rational 
good”’ has to be shared in by all. Its pursuit by one group should not 
debar another group from participation in its benefits. The subjection of 
any element and the repression of any constructive capacity do not repre- 
sent the harmony principle. 

According to this view, the free development of divergent capacities 
and the spontaneous cooperation of social elements which maintain their 
independent life are preferable to governmental repression, deadening 
tradition, exploitation, and mechanical organization. One criterion of 
any social system is the degree to which it is conducive to the expression 
of individuality and the fulfillment of fundamental human needs. 

The harmony principle is clearly one of humanitarian cooperation. It 
has many sociological implications that are significant and far reaching. 
It is, for example, basic to problems of social organization.'® 

In addition to his many works in political philosophy and the exposition 
of an ethical theory centering around the concept of harmonious develop- 
ment as the “rational good,” a synthesis of his efforts in sociology and 
philosophy was attempted in Development and Purpose. 

It is difficult to assess the influence of Hobhouse in relation to Ameri- 
can sociology. Wellman J. Warner has suggested the following reasons 
for the fact that a body of disciples did not grow up around Hobhouse. 
The breadth of his academic and practical interests has been noted and 
was perhaps the most important reason. Again, he did not train men who, 
working in America, would be in a position to influence academic soci- 
ology here. The effect of his prolific writings was indirect and scattered 
on account of their many-sidedness. His ethical and philosophical frame of 
reference was not congenial to the trends developing in American soci- 
ology in the last thirty years. 

In the United States it was upon Charles A. Ellwood that Hobhouse 
probably exerted the most manifest influence. It is well known that 
the cultural emphasis which characterized Ellwood’s later writings was 
largely due to his study in England (1914-15) under Hobhouse and 
Marett. 

Hobhouse played an important part in the development of modern 
British sociology. In founding the Department of Sociology at the Lon- 


16 In The Rational Good (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1921) Hob- 
house set forth his ethical theory, and in The Elements of Social Justice (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1922) he showed the relevance of this theory in 
its application to modern problems. 
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don School of Economics and Political Science, in serving as the first 
editor of the Sociological Review, and in helping to establish a profes- 
sional sociological society in Britain, his role may be compared with that 
of Albion W. Small in American sociology. The London department is 
still the only large center in Britain for sociological teaching and research. 
Its broad social science viewpoint, with emphasis upon philosophical 
sociology and comparative studies, reflects the influence of its founder. 
The writings of Morris Ginsberg, the present holder of the Martin White 
Chair of Sociology, combine originality with a “Hobhousian” frame of 
reference. 

A study of such a sociologist as Hobhouse suggests that value is to be 
derived from analysis of the great minds in social science. Useful hypoth- 
eses can often be gained from such sources. If ideas are social forces, 
the writings of a sociologist who was pre-eminently ideational and ra- 
tional should possess enduring significance. And if sociological knowledge 
involves more than the gathering of factual minutiae or what Sorokin 
termed “a painful elaboration of the obvious,” then the works of the 
great sociological pioneers are still deserving of respectful attention. Such 
a pioneer was L. T. Hobhouse. 


THE OPERATIONAL STUDY OF 
SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


THEODORE CAPLOW 
University of Minnesota 


American sociology developed out of the academic recognition of what 
are called “social problems.” With the increasing formalization of the 
field, this original subject matter has come to be more elaborately denoted 
as “social pathology” or “‘social disorganization.” Its essential content 
remains the same. Under one name or another, it is included in every 
curriculum and treated at some length in every introductory text. The 
sophisticated reading public still identifies sociology with the study of 
“social problems” rather than with social theory, the analysis of social 
organization, demography, industrial sociology, social psychology, ecology, 
or any other of the major branches of the field. This fact is especially 
painful to sociologists who believe that their major task is the application 
of scientific method to human interaction. The traditional conceptualiza- 
tion of misery, poverty, vice, and sin is not consistent with the objective 
and relativistic frame of reference which is the essence of sociological 
method. But any thoroughgoing attempt to revise the traditional concepts 
tends to dissolve the cement which binds together the various phenomena 
treated under the heading of “‘social problems’! or to substitute private 
for public evaluations.? 

A convergent approach was suggested to the writer by the results of a 
classroom study carried out with eleven sociology classes at the University 
of Minnesota and at Macalester College in 1946-48. Each student was 
asked at the beginning of the quarter to indicate the five most serious 


1 Specific citation would be unkind. The reader is referred instead to the leading 
texts in “social disorganization” taken en masse. The typical form of these is an 
introductory theoretical section, heavily weighted with references to process, 
dynamics, dialectics, institutional variables, etc., followed by a series of chapters 
on unemployment, crime, divorce, neurosis, war, prejudice, juvenile delinquency, 
housing, in which only casual reference is made to the theoretical framework so 
carefully laid out. A final chapter traces the relationship between social change 
and disorganization. 

2 This substitution of private for public evaluations—or, more accurately, of 
“liberal” white collar upper-middle-class academic evaluations for those assumed 
to be current in the society at large—may be illustrated by the treatment typically 
given to divorce and prostitution. Divorce is often treated as a morally neutral 
phenomenon, contributing both to individual adjustment and maladjustment. 
Prostitution retains its character of an old-fashioned “problem.” That these 
opinions do represent a partial consensus is obvious. That they can be justified 
theoretically, within the limits of the same theory, is doubtful. 
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social problems with which he was acquainted, ranked in order of serious- 
ness. The results relevant to the present inquiry were these: 

1. Even with rather arbitrary condensation, more than 100 separate 
“problems” were nominated. 

2. Summating the results for each group (populations ranging from 11 
to 229) gave juvenile delinquency either first or second place in numbers 
of choices, and in numbers of first choices for each of the eleven groups. 

3. Summating the results for each group separately showed “housing” 
to be first, second, or third in numbers of choices for nine of the eleven 
groups. 

4. Unemployment was in no case first, second, or third, either in fre- 
quency of nomination or in frequency of first choice. 

5. “Education,” without further specification, ranked fairly high in all 
groups, as did ‘“‘family problems,” “recreation,” “alcoholism,” and “crime.” 

There is evidence here that very strong fashions exist in the designation 
of problems, and that these designations bear no particular relation to the 
gravity of the problem considered from a general standpoint. ““‘Unemploy- 
ment” had simply ceased to be a popular problem, and was never scored 
as heavily as “recreation” in this particular area and period. 

The semantic flexibility of the word ‘“‘problem”’ is sufficiently great to 
permit the designation of any area of human behavior as a problem. Thus 
“the problem of education” or ‘“‘the problem of recreation.” 

Fantastic as were these nominations from an analytic standpoint, they 
were not markedly divergent from the content of textbooks in “social 
pathology” or “‘social disorganization,” which are subject to both the 
fashion effect and the practice of designating as a problem any area in 
which there exists a general public concern as to conditions and conse- 
quences. 

All of this suggests (although without proving) the assumption from 
which the remainder of this paper proceeds: That social problems are areas 
of social interaction which have been publicly designated and identified 
as the subject of public concern. The reader is invited to check this as- 
sumption on his own terms by following the growth of a new problem 
(e.g., population pressure) or the disappearance of an old one (e.g., 
unemployability ) without equivalent change in the actual situation which 
constitutes the problem.* 


3 This is not meant to imply that the selection of problems is purely at random. 
Some, like crime, are perennial because the behavior to which they refer is 
continuous. Others, like housing, assume importance because of an actual crisis 
with severe effects. On the other hand, it may easily happen that the behavior 
which constitutes the problem does not exist, as in the case of a “crime wave” 
created by newspaper emphasis on crime news in a dull season. 
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If we assume that the subject matter of social disorganization is imposed 
upon the sociologist by public consensus, and not selected by him in terms 
of theoretical appropriateness, we must still face the question of the 
appropriate theory with which the subject may be handled. There is, of 
course, something to be said for the essentially untheoretical expert—for 
example, the sociologist who speaks with a certain authority on juvenile 
delinquency or housing because of familiarity with factual material, access 
to statistics, and the command of an appropriate vocabulary. This is a 
degree of competence quite adequate for radio round tables and talks to 
women’s clubs, but hardly enough upon which to found a discipline. 

Closer attention to the attributes of a social problem, as socially defined, 
suggests the kind of theoretical categories necessary. It will be observed 
that in general: 

1. A social problem is defined in terms of an area in which tension has 
become manifest, and typically has been brought into relief by a crisis 
or series of crises. 

2. Such tensions typically rest upon a conflict of values, or, more 
properly, upon the wide diffusion of inconsistent values. 

3. Attempts at solution are therefore essentially attempts to achieve 
inconsistent ends. 

4. The attention given to a problem is seldom correlated either with 
its weight in a calculus of human happiness or with its — upon the 
integration of the total society.* 

In public discussion, as in drama or literature, conflict is essential to a 
high level of interest. Where inconsistent ends are plainly apparent, as in 
the question of whether to permit free speech to those who advocate the 
overthrow of free speech, or in the dilemma of legislating so as to satisfy 
both landlords and tenants in a changing rental market, interest in the 
problem is likely to be at a maximum. But except for the happy instance 
in which a fortuitously satisfactory formula has been overlooked, such 
conflicts of attitude are essentially irreconcilable—at least in the short 
run. It would be difficult to find a social problem, as here denoted, which 
can be solved. 

The dilemma may be further illustrated with the problem of divorce. 
How can it be solved? The formal solution of the problem, as implicitly 


4 There are a number of reasons why this is so. The weight given to a 
problem varies positively with physical proximity, social proximity, erotic interest, 
the status of the discussants, comprehensibility, “news” value, and conformity to 
the prevailing pattern of attention. Thus infantile paralysis is more seriously 
regarded than rheumatic fever, loca] gambling is more of a problem than famine 
in Asia, and relief administration is disregarded during eras of prosperity. 
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suggested, is to abolish divorce. This can be accomplished with the utmost 
ease by repealing the statutes applying to divorce. Most people do not 
regard this as an adequate solution. (In the case of crime, the same effect 
could be achieved by repealing the criminal code. There is almost perfect 
consensus in the latter case as to the inadequacy of the formal solution. ) 
If the problem be modified to the reduction of divorce, the same effect 
can be achieved by legal manipulation. If couples with children were for- 
bidden to divorce, or if divorce actions could be instituted on only one 
day of the year, the divorce rate would undoubtedly be reduced. The 
tendency of any respondent, pressed in this unfair Socratic manner, is to 
refer the question to a higher level of abstraction, and to insist that the 
problem is really constituted by the family tensions which lead to divorce. 
Here again, it is possible to propose formally adequate and practically 
absurd solutions. 

A basic element in the observed logic of social disorganization is the 
tendency to attach weights to problems by identifying the values involved 
in the problem with more abstract values which enjoy a more general 
acceptance. Thus, housing for veterans is held to be the problem of pro- 
viding a normal, wholesome environment for the development of the next 
generation; the control of alcoholism is asserted to be a device for as- 
suring maximum utilization of the labor force; and political corruption 
is attacked on the grounds that it weakens the faith of citizens in democ- 
racy. Generalizations of this type usually appear fairly valid but are 
seldom susceptible of research verification. Not infrequently, the result 
of this abstracting process is to bring the more general value itself into 
question. Thrift, once the most unquestionable of economic virtues, has 
come to be regarded by a large segment of competent opinion as the 
ultimate economic vice. 

In most cases, the flight to abstract slogans is an avoidance of the 
inconsistencies which continue to flourish on the original level of discus- 
sion. Serious solutions cannot be proposed unless a problem can be stated 
in terms which admit of a solution. Problems of this latter type are 
characterized by agreement as to the end contemplated and therefore fall 
into the form: “What manipulation of elements X. Y. Z. . . in Situation 
A, will produce Situation A,, accepting all of the environing elements not 
subject to manipulation as given?” 

For the sake of clarity, a problem stated this way might well be denoted 
an operational problem, since unlike the ordinary social problem, which 
is merely a label for behavior which produces tension in the observer, the 
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operational problem can be satisfactorily solved (or declared unsolvable 
or internally inconsistent) in terms of specific operations. The determina- 
tion of a solution—as in the case of a mathematical problem—depends 
upon the technical resources and theoretical knowledge of the investigator. 

The failure to make this distinction explicit is at least partly responsible 
for the slow development of public confidence in social science. Very few 
of the problems presented to the sociologist or political scientist for a 
solution are operational problems. We cannot solve the problem of war 
or discrimination or housing, because, when these questions are posed, 
only a problem area has been denoted, and these, by self-definition, are 
not capable of solution. 

Strictly speaking, only an operational problem can have a solution. 
Even the absurd formal solution to the problem of crime—the abolition 
of the criminal code—results from substituting the operational problem 
“How can crime be eliminated by manipulating legislation?” for the 
undefined and undefinable “criminal problem.” In this instance, however, 
the conversion of one of the assumptions involved in discussion of the 
problem area to explicit operational form demonstrates its internal in- 
consistency. 

There is a further utility to the concept of the operational problem. 
Employed as an analytical tool, it often serves to differentiate parts of 
those problem areas in which consensus has been achieved from those in 
which values are essentially chaotic. Thus, the operational problem of 
how to plan a public housing project so as to achieve a given relationship 
to the rest of the community presents no special difficulty, whereas merely 
stating in detail the operational problem of how to lower the cost of new 
housing makes obvious the tremendous disorganization of existing equities 
which would result from the rapid production of technically superior units 
at a substantially lower cost. 

The fund of social knowledge available for the solution of operational 
problems is enormous, if imperfectly integrated. Although social knowl- 
edge is by no means monopolized by social scientists, the accumulated 
researches of half a century usually give the trained sociologist an advan- 
tage in the solution of operational problems of social disorganization at 
least as marked as that of the production engineer, public health physician, 
or other technician working in a relatively complex and amorphous field. 
The difficulty is that we are seldom confronted with operational problems, 
except in a few fields like industrial sociology or opinion analysis, where 
results have amply confirmed the optimistic generalization set forth above. 
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Summary 1. It is suggested that the subject matter of social disorgani- 
zation is selected in terms of conventional categories—modified by fashion 
effects—by public consensus and that these categories will continue to bear 
no logical relation to scientific sociology. Theoretical rigor would suggest 
that the categories of misery, poverty, sin, and vice be discarded. Practical 
considerations suggest that, since the lay public still identifies sociological 
activities largely in terms of these traditional fields, they should be re- 
tained, especially since a very considerable body of objective data and 
pertinent generalizations has been assembled around these subjects. 

2. It is proposed that in dealing with this logically refractory material it 
is essential to adopt a working distinction between the “problem area,” 
which is defined by general consensus as a social area inviting public con- 
cern, and the “operational problem,” which can be defined precisely in 
terms of specific situations and operations. This distinction is already 
implicit in many current studies. To the extent that it is generally ac- 
cepted, it will provide a partial solution to the operational problem of 
applying scientific method in a field which can be described only in non- 
scientific terms. 
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SOME FACTORS INVOLVED IN HIGH 
SCHOOL FRIENDSHIP CHOICES 


THOMAS FORD HOULT 
Indiana Central College 


RUTH SMITH BOLIN 
Alhambra, California 


In the relatively new technique termed “sociometry,”! the investigator 
is interested in the designs formed by “social molecules,” and in the 
attraction “social atoms” have for one another. The social atom has been 
defined by Helen Hall Jennings as the “. . . psychosocial relationship 
existing between the individual and others.’’? Sociometric knowledge of 
these relationships has been found to be useful to counselors and to 
sociologists interested in the psychological aspects of social structures. 
Jennings, the outstanding colleague of the originator of sociometric 
techniques, has remarked that the true sociometrist’s aim is “. . . the 
apprehension of the actual structure of society.”* She laments, however, 
that the total findings in sociometry are “but one drop” in the vast sea of 
knowledge yet needed.* The present limited study is reported as just one 
more of the needed drops. 

It was the purpose of this study to determine the significance, if any, 
of three factors which might be involved in choices of friends made by a 
selected group of high school pupils. The three factors were as follows: 

1. Possession or nonpossession of a telephone. The study aimed to 
determine the apparent significance of the difference between the number 
of times a child living in a home with a telephone is chosen as a friend 
by others, as compared with the number of times a child living in a home 
with no telephone is chosen as a friend by others. It was believed that 
those having a phone would be chosen significantly more times than those 
not having phones. Further, it was hypothesized that there would be a 
significantly greater proportion of “isolates’® among those not having 


1 Sociometry may be described as a means of studying and representing 
interpersonal relations in a given group by graphic and statistical devices. The 
present study is confined to statistical presentation. Reference is made to Helen 
Hall Jennings’ Sociometry in Group Relations (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1948), for a brief résumé of sociometric theory and practice. 

2 “Sociometry and Social Theory,” American Sociological Review, 6:522, August 
1941. 

3 [bid., p. 514. 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 An “isolate” in sociometric language refers to a person who, though nominally 
a member of a group being tested sociometrically, is not chosen as a friend, work 
partner, etc., by any other member of the group during the test. 
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phones when compared with those having phones. It was felt that, if such 
an apparently insignificant item as a telephone appeared to influence 
friendship choices, objective knowledge of this fact might be of value to 
school counselors and others. 

2. Choosing friends within and without the group studied. The study 
endeavored to assay the extent to which isolation may be associated with 
choosing “outsiders” as friends. It was believed that persons will ordinarily 
pick their friends within the group with which they are most often as- 
sociated. Thus, high school freshmen characteristically choose other fresh- 
men for the great majority of their friends. Therefore, it was hypothesized 
that the isolates located among the high school freshmen used for this 
study would choose as their friends a significantly greater relative pro- 
portion of outsiders (i.e., persons not in their own freshman class) when 
compared with the choices made by the nonisolates. 

3. Sex cleavage. The study aimed to determine the extent of cleavage 
between the sexes in their choice of friends. It was hypothesized that the 
group studied, since it appeared to be a representative group of young 
people, would display a “normal” amount of cross-sex (i.e., choice of a 
girl by a boy or choice of a boy by a girl) choices for friends. 

Cards on which a 1947-48 Alhambra, California, high school fresh- 
man class placed their names, sex, telephone numbers (if any), addresses, 
and friends in order of preference were obtained for analysis. Cards filled 
out by 411 pupils were found to be usable for this studv. “Che data were 
gathered in the approved sociometric fashion.* The hign school district 
within which all the subjects of the study lived at the time the data were 
gathered was (or at least had been recently) solidly lower middle class 
according to the Los Angeles Times market control map of economic 
areas in Los Angeles County. To the extent that a high school population 
is a representative sample of a community’s residents of high school age, 
and to the extent that the methods and analysis of the study are valid, 
the findings of this study may be said to be applicable to high school 
freshmen of the lower middle class. 

The methods used in analyzing the data consisted of relatively simple 


mechanical operations and well-known statistical procedures. The first - 


step was to make an alphabetical list of the subjects of the study. Beside 
the name of each one of the pupils listed was recorded the following items: 


6 The data were obtained by Ruth Smith Bolin, who describes her techniques 
in her study, “The Clique and the Adolescent: A Sociometric Study of the Role of 
the Clique as an Aid in Adolescent Social Adjustment,” unpublished master’s 
thesis, Whittier College, 1949. 
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the number of choices of friends the subject indicated on the card provided 
for the purpose, the subject’s sex, age, and whether or not his home had a 
telephone. Choices made of persons of the opposite sex were recorded, 
choices of outsiders, and finally the number of times the individual was 
chosen by others, including the degree of choice that was indicated by the 
chooser (i.e., first choice, second choice, etc.). When the data had been 
recorded, the differences noted were tested for their statistical significance. 

The findings, presented in Tables 1 through 5, were as follows: 

No significant differences were found between the number or type 
of choices received by the children with telephones as compared with the 
number received by those without phones. By referring to Table 1, it 


TABLE 1 


CuoicEs RECEIVED BY THOSE WITH PHONE As COMPARED 
WITH CHOICES RECEIVED BY THOSE WITHOUT PHONE 


Choices Choices 
Received by Received by 
Types of Those (193) with Those (218) without 

Choices Phone Phone 
Ist choices 148 167 
2nd choices 137 136 
3rd choices 110 146 
4th choices 17 19 
5th choices 6 2 
Total choices 418 470 


Note: Chi square .67 


will be seen that the 193 children living in homes having telephones 
received approximately the same relative number and variety of choices 
as those received by the 218 children living in homes having no telephones. 
The small differences found between the two groups could have been due 
to chance 40 times in 100.7 

No statistically reliable differences in number of isolates and number 
of nonisolates were found when those having phones were compared 
with those not having phones. Referring to Table 2, it will be noted that 
there were 30 isolates among those with phones and 40 isolates among 
those not having phones, and there were 163 nonisolates among those 


7 Chi square .67. 
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TABLE 2 


NuMBER OF ISOLATES AMONG THOSE WITH PHONES As COMPARED 
witH NuMBER OF ISOLATES AMONG THOSE WITHOUT PHONES 


Isolates and With Without 
Nonisolates Phone Phone 
30 40 
Totals ..... . 193 218 


Note: Chi square .56 


with phones compared with the 178 among those without phones. The 
differences between the number of isolates in the two groups and the 
numbers of nonisolates in the two groups could have occurred by chance 
50 times if the same data had been gathered 100 times.’ The differences 
were not, therefore, significant. 

An unquestionably significant difference was found between the isolates 
and the nonisolates when the two groups were compared with respect to 
the relative types of choices they made.® Of the total choices made by the 
isolates, 28.5 per cent were for persons outside the class; on the other 
hand, the nonisolates reserved only 17.3 per cent of their total choices 
for persons outside the freshman class. The difference between these two 
percentages is probably significant.'° There was also a difference, probably 
significant, in the percentage of choices made by the two groups of 
individuals within the class. The isolates reserved 71.5 per cent of their 
choices for members of their class, but the nonisolates reserved 82.7 per 
cent of their choices for their classmates. The difference in these two 
percentages is probably not due to chance." Table 3 presents these figures 
as they are related to one another. 

A very high degree of sex cleavage was found between the boys and 
girls who were the subjects of this study. Reference is made to Table 4 
for a visual comparison of the sex choices made. Note that Table 4 com- 
pares choices and does not compare sexes. It compares the number of 
choices girls made of girls with the number of choices girls made of boys. 
And it compares the number of choices boys made of boys with the number 


8 Chi square .56. 

® Chi square 15.10. 

10 Critical ratio 2.33—2 chances in 100 that the difference was due to chance. 
11 Critical ratio 2.33. 
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TABLE 3 


NuMBER OF CHoIcEs MADE OF CLASSMATES AND OF OUTSIDERS 
BY THE IsoLATES As COMPARED WITH THE NUMBER MADE 
BY THE NONISOLATES 


Choosers Isolates Nonisolates C.R.’s 


No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 


Chose class- 
138 71.5 854 82.7 2.33 
Chose out- 
55 28.5 179 17.3 2.33 
Total choices ......................... 193 100 1,033 100 


Note: Chi square 15.10 


TABLE 4 


Sex CLEAVAGE As INDICATED BY CHOICES 


Same Sex Cross-Sex 


Choices Choices* Choices**  C.R.’s 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Girls’ choices 696 59 20 41 2.5 
Boys’ choices ....... 481 41 29 9 23 
Total choices ................. 1,177 100 49 100 


*Girls’ choices of girls and boys’ choices of boys 
**Girls’ choices of boys and boys’ choices of girls 


Note: Chi square 7.11 


that boys made of girls. It will be seen that the girls sent out a total of 
716 choices, 696 being for other girls and only 20 for boys. It should 
be noted further that boys sent out a total of 510 choices, 481 being for 
boys and only 29 for girls. The difference between the number of girls’ 
choices of girls and the number of girls’ choices of boys is probably 
significant.!2 There is only about 1 chance in 100 that the difference 
was due to chance factors. Also, the difference between the number of 
boys’ choices of boys and the number of boys’ choices of girls is, again, 


12 Critical ratio 2.5. 
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probably significant.!* Finally, there are only about 5 chances in 1,000 
that the number of choices made by both sexes of their own sex differed 
only by chance from the number of choices made by both sexes of the 
opposite sex.'4 

When the number of cross-sex choices (choice by a girl of a boy or by a 
boy of a girl) of the subjects was compared with a hypothetical “normal” 
amount of such choices, the subjects were found to register significantly 
fewer such choices than might be expected. When J. L. Moreno studied 
2,000 New York school children on two separate occasions, he found 
that cross-sex choices averaged approximately 2.6 per cent for sixth 
graders, 3.2 per cent for seventh graders, and 4.8 per cent for eighth 
graders.!® By extrapolation, and if one may assume that cross-sex choices 
would continue to rise at the same rate, ninth graders according to the 
Moreno figures should register approximately 5.9 per cent of cross-sex 
choices. But the class from which the data for this study were gathered 
registered only 3.9 per cent of their total choices for persons of the opposite 
sex. Referring to Table 5, it will be seen that the class studied, when 
compared with a hypothecial “normal” class of the same size, registered 
fewer, and probably significantly fewer, cross-sex choices.1® Furthermore, 


TABLE 5 


Cross-SEx AND SAME SEx Cuoices or CLAss STUDIED As 
COMPARED WITH CHoIcEs WHICH WoULD 
‘THEORETICALLY Be ‘““NoRMAL”’ 


Class “Normal” 
Choices Studied Class Cz» 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
Choices made of same sex® ............ 1177 96.1 1,154 94.1 2.17 
Crose-sex choices®® ........................ 49 3.9 72 5.9 2.17 
Total choices .. 1,226 100 1,226 100 


*Girls’ choices of girls and boys’ choices of boys 
**Girls’ choices of boys and boys’ choices of girls 


Note: Chi square 4.56 


13 Critical ratio 2.5. 

14 Chi square 7.11. ; 

15 J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (New York: Beacon House, 1934), pp. 
26-27. 
R Chi square 4.56—2 to 5 chances in 100 that the differences were due to 
chance. 
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the differences were at the level of probable significance both from the 
point of view of choices of the same sex by both sexes,!7 and from the 
point of view of cross-sex choices.18 

Keeping in mind the fact that the subjects of this study were residents 
of a solidly lower-middle-class area, and to the extent that the data, 
method, and point of view of the study were reliable, the following con- 
clusions may be drawn: 

1. A child is not chosen more often or less often or more or less 
strongly as a friend by others if the house in which he lives has or does not 
have a telephone. Possession or nonpossession of a telephone does not 
appear to be associated with friendship choices among high school fresh- 
men, contrary to the first hypothesis of this study. 

2. The second hypothesis of the study has also been demonstrated to 
be faulty. Isolation, according to the results, is not (contrary to expecta- 
tion) associated either with possession of a telephone or with lack of such 
possession. 

3. The third hypothesis has been supported—isolates do tend to choose 
“outsiders” as friends relatively more often than do nonisolates. This 
phenomenon may simply mean, of course, that nonisolates are more 
isolated from outsiders than are the so-called isolates. An apparent isolate, 
furthermore, may have many friends outside the group tested; but this 
is avoiding the point that “isolate” in sociometric language is a relative 
term, meaning only that the person referred to is not chosen by the 
group tested. Therefore, the findings depicted in Table 3 of this study 
can probably be interpreted safely as an indication that a person who is 
not chosen by any one of his group is likely to be further isolated by the 
choices he himself makes of persons outside the group of which he is 
supposed to be a part. This finding, if correctly interpreted, may have 
certain practical value to school counselors and others interested in inter- 
personal relationships. 

4. The fourth hypothesis of the study—that the amount of sex cleavage 
would be found to be “normal’’—was also found to be erroneous. It 
apparently cannot be assumed that a randomly chosen group of boys and 
girls will make a “‘normal’” amount of cross-sex choices of friends. The 
number of such choices depends upon many factors; it would appear 
that there should possibly be some concern over an abnormally low or 
high amount of the choices. It is suggested, not altogether facetiously, that 
reasons for the concern might better be sought in the Kinsey Report. 


17 Critical ratio 2.17—about 3 chances in 100 that the differences were due to 
chance. 
18 Critical ratio 2.17. 
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TECHNIQUES OF SYMBOLIZATION 


JOHN T. BLUE, JR. 
Harvard University 


An exploration of the methodological consequences of the perceptual 
and conceptual processes and the function of techniques of symbolization 
and analysis in sociological theory would have dispelled much of the 
confusion that resulted in the quantitative-qualitative controversy. The 
object of this paper is to examine the perceptual and conceptual processes, 
as well as the several techniques of symbolization and analysis derived 
from the latter. Their interrelatedness and interchangeability will be 
pointed out and their value to social theorists made apparent. 

An a priori assumption of this paper is that sociology is now attempting 
not only to describe social phenomena accurately but also to derive 
scientific law. In nomothesis the scientist finds it necessary to deal with 
the various aspects of social phenomena in the form of abstractions that 
exist in an ideal way until particular limited problems are analyzed, and 
then to integrate that knowledge into a theoretic frame. Hence he can- 
not preserve the metaphysical quality of experience, often called reality. 
There is no place for such essences as mitfiihlen (sympathetic under- 
standing) or “the humanistic coefficient in social data.’’! 

The raw material of sociology is human behavior and expressions in 
groups. The phenomena observed are complex and assume meaning only 
when broken into parts which the observer organizes and reintegrates. 
The percepts (parts of the observed phenomena), when abstracted and 
symbolized, become concepts. The concepts (abstractions) are thus 
imputed from selected aspects of the phenomena.? Sociologists often for- 
get that they have abstracted and symbolized certain aspects of what 
they have observed and have all too often concerned themselves with the 
abstractions as though they were the end of scientific efforts rather than 
the means. 

Concepts are not enough. They must be synthesized into hypotheses 
fundamentally related to one another, thus yielding a theoretic frame 


1 See respectively Georg Simmel, Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie 
(Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 1923), pp. 10 ff.; and Florian Znaniecki, The 
Method of Sociology (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1934), pp. 307-09. 

2 See Earle E. Eubank, “The Conceptual Approach to Sociology” in H. E. 
Barnes and Howard Becker, eds., Contemporary Social Theory, New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1940; Herbert Blumer, “Science without Concepts,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 36:515-34, 1931. 
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which enables the scientist to explain and make predictions about the 
phenomena. The theoretic frame and its components ought to have 
validity and reliability to be ideal representations of reality. Because of 
the difficulties of social experimentation, most social theory can be ana- 
lyzed for validity and reliability—too often assumed—only by carefully 
manipulating the concepts and checking for errors in perception and 
conception. Hence an understanding of the organismic character implicit 
in the perception and conception of experience is necessary. Organismic 
character is set forth in Wheeler’s Organismic Laws and may thus be 
briefly summarized: 4n experience is a whole which is differentiated into 
parts and the parts organized and integrated on the basis of significant 
relationships.* Gestalt psychology has supplied an ample number of experi- 
ments in perception and logic to validate the principles.* 

Furthermore, the organismic character of the perceptual process per- 
vades all science—social and natural. In both one finds concepts which 
are derived from percepts. These concepts are related to form hypotheses 
or laws.® Hypotheses and laws are integrated and organized to form a 
theoretic frame. For example, in natural science Boyle begins with the 
concepts of mass, temperature, gas, pressure, and others. Each concept 
is independent of the others for logical purposes, and each is often treated 
as though it exists in its own right, just as we do in sociology and econom- 
ics. However, their meanings (hence the concepts themselves) were 
derived from observation of phenomena. The concepts were related 
through repeated observation and analysis. After empirical verification, 
Boyle was able to assert this as law: If the temperature of a given mass of 
gas is held constant, an increase in pressure produces a decrease in volume 
such that the product of pressure times volume is constant. A number of 
other well-defined concepts related in similar manner form a body of 
laws and hypotheses that serve as a theoretic frame for most of the knowl- 


3 George W. Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology (New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1935), pp. 70-77. 

4 J. F. Brown, Psychology and the Social Order (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1936), pp. 3-105 passim; J. F. Brown, “Trend and the Scientific 
Method,” Philosophy of Science, 1:323-37, 1934; R. Carnap, “On the Character 
of Philosophic Problems,” Philosophy of Science, 5:5-19, 1934; George W. Hart- 
mann, Gestalt Psychology, New York: Ronald Press Company, 1935; Kurt Lewin, 
“The Conflict between Aristotelian and Galilean Modes of Thought in Psychology,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 5:141-77, 1931; Willard Waller, “Scientific Method 
and Insight,” 4 merican Journal of Sociology, "40:285- 97, 1934; Raymond Wheeler, 
Laws of Human Nature, New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1932. 

5 Cf. Talcott Parsons, “The Present Position and Prospects of Systematic Theory 
in Sociology,” in George Gurvitch and Wilbert T. Moore, eds., Twentieth Century 
Sociology, New York: The Philosophical Library, 1945. 
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edge of physics. That theoretic frame constituted the Newtonian physics. 

In sociology we have a myriad of concepts, a few well-tested and 
carefully shaped hypotheses, and many, many gross generalizations. An 
example of the desirable type of hypothesis is Stouffer’s hypothesis in 
which a number of clear concepts—persons, distance, interviewing op- 
portunities—are related to form the hypothesis: The number of persons 
going a given distance is directly proportional to the number of oppor- 
tunities at that distance and inversely proportional to the number of 
intervening opportunities.© Sociology has no comprehensive theoretic 
frame comparable to Newtonian physics, and most social theory lacks the 
organismic unity which results from having valid, reliable, and inter- 
related hypotheses to be ideally representative of reality.7 We are begin- 
ning to achieve it, for a few hypotheses have provoked social researchers 
to use them as starting points for the building of a theoretic frame.* The 
evolution of a tightly integrated theoretic frame awaits the development of 
more hypotheses demonstrably related to one another. 

Of more immediate importance to sociologists in their scientific efforts 
is the fact that ideal conceptualization® should yield concepts which have 
organismic character. The conceptual process involves (1) the deliberate 
use of symbolization and (2) the implicit assumption of relationships. 
When the thinker transposes percepts into concepts, he uses analysis in 
that the derived concept implicitly, if not explicitly, contains notions of 
the relationships of selected aspects of the phenomena for which the 
concepts stand. Analysis is nothing more than the seeking of the relation- 
ships of the aspects (parts) of a phenomenon (whole). Hence the tech- 
niques of symbolization ought also to be regarded as techniques of 
analysis, for some analysis occurs with symbolization. More complex 


6 Samuel Stouffer, “A Theory of Intervening Opportunities,” American Socto- 
logical Review, 6 :845-67, 1940. 

7 See P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1928; F. N. House, The Development of Sociology, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1936. The content of each makes the diversity of disjointed 
hypotheses and theories quite apparent. For critical discussion of this fact, see 
Talcott Parsons, “Prospects of Systematic Theory,” and P. Sorokin, ‘“Socio- 
Cultural Dynamics and Evolution” in Gurvitch and Moore, of. cit. 

8 For example: the Burgess hypothesis of city growth; W. L. Warner, P. 
Sorokin, C. H. Cooley, and others on social classes; E. B. Reuter, R. E. Park, and 
others in race relations, and race and culture contacts, to mention just a few which 
have been invaluable to sociological theory. 

® The term conceptualization means the mental processes whereby aspects of the 
phenomena are abstracted and symbolized. Earle E. Eubank in “Conceptual 
Approach to Sociology,” in Barnes and Becker, of. cit., used it to cover only the 
process of symbolizing percepts into words; in this paper we call that process 
“verbal conceptualization.” 
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analysis calls for the clarification of concepts, axiomatic deduction, or ex- 
tensive abstraction in which we deal with the concepts as though they were 
ideal. ‘These advanced forms of analysis are all constrained by analytic 
principles that are peculiar to each technique and whose validity general- 
ly has been tested. As a researcher moves away from the elementary per- 
ceptual level of analysis, he must follow the axioms of the particular 
technique of symbolization and analysis which he has selected. 

The various techniques of symbolization and analysis are in experience 
not mutually exclusive. The classification of them given in this paper is 
merely a series of categorical types which enables us to examine their 
nature and functions in methodology. Each technique, as well as the 
concepts derived by the use of it, has organismic character which relates 
it to each of the others. Organismic character stems from the observation 
that the techniques yield concepts which ought to be ideal, even though 
selected representations of reality. All the techniques of symbolization and 
analysis are used in the sciences and some are employed as intellectual 
disciplines or arts. To enumerate just a few—cartography, literature, 
symbolic logic, semantics, arithmetic, algebra, topology, and geometry. 
Each concerns itself withthe symbolization of percepts and with making 
experience meaningful by the derivation of fruitful and significant re- 
lationships. In sociology as in other sciences, effective results from using 
these techniques depend in large measure upon acquiring a thorough 
understanding of the phenomena. For the object in using the techniques 
is to achieve more knowledge of the phenomena, not just more elaborate 
symbolisms. Each of the techniques has its particular methods of stating 
the relationships between parts of a phenomenon. Hence the methods of 
analyzing phenomena are predetermined by the aspects of the phenomena 
selected and by the symbols into which the percepts are cast. Each tech- 
nique has limitations and should always be closely tied to the phenomena 
observed. 

The consistent use of a particular technique can have beneficial effects 
on sociological theory by pointing researchers toward interrelated hy- 
potheses and cumulative research, which are prerequisite for a compre- 
hensive theoretic frame. R. K. Merton observed that empirically oriented 
formal derivations can lead to a series of articulated investigations, and 
serve to control irrelevancies.1° Generally, the use of the various tech- 
niques of symbolization and analysis by sociologists has been spontaneous, 


10 Robert K. Merton, “Sociological Theory,” American Journal of Sociology, 
50 :472-73, 1945. 
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sporadic, and implicit. They have often used loose verbalizations and 
analogies or capriciously resorted to an equation or construct to state 
relationships. A prime example of a fruitful use of a single technique of 
symbolization and analysis to yield formal derivations may be found in 
Sorokin’s Social Mobility." Geometric concepts (space, distance, position, 
etc.) of stated relationships are used. The derivation of sociological con- 
cepts from the geometric concepts is clearly stated. Appropriate socio- 
logical data are used to validate the relationships which become apparent 
in the light of the frame of reference derived. The results are a distinct 
contribution to social theory and social research. 

The techniques of analysis and symbolization are used interchangeably 
for reciprocal checking and verification of a hypothesis. The particular 
symbol selected to stand for the percept is entirely optional. Any symbol 
merely stands for the character and relationship of some aspect of 
experience which was abstracted by conceptualization. In every case the 
end of the scientist is the same: to gain more knowledge about the partic- 
ular relationships of the selected aspects of a phenomenon. The important 
cautions are that (1) the symbolization of parts must be consistent with 
the parts of the phenomenon, (2) the method of analysis must be that 
which applies to the mode of symbolization selected, and (3) the manner 
of stating relationships in symbols must be appropriate for the technique 
of symbolization and analysis. Thus, one technique can be used to check 
for analytical errors that have occurred while using another technique. 
One can secure the same benefits as are derived from the use of the formal 
derivations, “the control over the introduction of unrelated, undisciplined, 
diffuse interpretations.” 

An example of their interchangeability is to be found in Stouffer’s 
study of mobility in which good use was made of the several techniques 
of symbolization and analysis. The direct relationships (1) between 
symbols and phenomena, (2) between one type of symbol and another 
type of symbol, and (3) between modes of analysis were clearly stated. 
After the observations were made, precise operationally defined verbal 
concepts were formulated and combined in a hypothesis: The number of 
persons going a given distance is directly proportional to the number of 
opportunities. . . .12 The verbal concepts and the verbal hypothesis were 
transposed into algebraic symbols and combined into an algebraic for- 
mula.13 The percepts used to formulate data were made clear by recasting 


11 New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927. 
12 Stouffer, of. cit., p. 846. 
13 [bid., pp. 846-47. 
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the verbal concepts. Thus, the concepts persons moving became specifi- 
cally white families or Negro families moving; opportunities became 
vacant dwelling of similar rental value or purchase price, available to 
Negro or white families as the case might be.14 

The use of the graphic (cartographic) technique to plot the frequency 
and dispersion of the opportunities was an essential part of Stouffer’s 
method. On a map the opportunities were symbolized as dots. Their 
spatial relationship was apparent by relative location and scaling, which 
is the proper manner for determining and stating relationships in the 
cartographic technique.!® Mathematic techniques, usually subsumed under 
the title “‘statistical methods,” were used. The use of tables on which 
were symbolized concepts—opportunities, persons, distances—as numbers 
was an indispensable part of the methodology. The position of numerical 
symbols on the tables which stood for particular percepts showed their 
relationship to one another. By using arithmetic techniques on the arith- 
metic data, summations were derived and were substituted for the 
algebraic symbols of the formula.4® The use of several techniques of 
symbolization and analysis interchangeably on the same percepts was 
essential in the verification of the hypothesis of Stouffer’s study. 


14 [bid., pp. 854-56 passim. 
15 [bid., pp. 859-64. 
16 [bid., pp. 850-64 passim. 
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STEREOTYPES VERSUS SOCIOTYPES 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


Stereotypes are in the main the unscientific and hence unreliable 
generalizations that people make about other people either as persons or 
groups. Although Walter Lippmann called attention in 1922 to stereo- 
types as pictures carried about in people’s heads, he did not enter into 
extended analysis of their weaknesses.* 

Stereotyping arises out of the fact that the varieties of personalities 
and of groups are so numerous that it is almost impossible for most 
people in a busy world of activities to weigh every reaction of every 
person, minute by minute, in terms of its individual meanings and merits. 
Hence the practice is common of quickly generalizing upon the individual 
reactions of other persons on the basis of previous snap judgments that one 
has already made. Thus persons and also groups are typed in snap-judg- 
ment style on the basis of previous snap judgments, and error is added to 
error in the stereotyping procedure. 

To the unsound practice of developing types in an offhand manner 
on the basis of previously acquired generalizations of bits of fact and 
error, a stereotype becomes relatively fixed in a person’s thinking and 
especially in his emotional life. It becomes something that can be changed 
only with difficulty. It becomes rigid, as the etymology of the term 
indicates.2, Thus, a stereotype is not only unscientifically derived but 
unscientifically maintained. 

On the other hand, sociologists and psychologists have developed 
scientific approaches to the forming of types of behavior reactions, of 
persons, and of groups. The social typologist recognizes, however, that the 
most thoroughgoing answer to the errors of stereotyping is to avoid 
typing altogether. In fact, there are individuals who state that they 
weigh every social occurrence on its own merits and that they do not 
think in terms of types. Such individuals are not numerous. Most people 
find the typing process to be quite natural. 

An alternative to the stereotype the writer would call the “socio- 
type.” It is named such because it is socially representative and because 


1 Walter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1922), Chap. VI. 

2 Stereotype, from Greek stereo, meaning solid or rigid, and from Greek typas, 
meaning the mark of a blow, an impression, a model, and from Latin typus, 
meaning a figure, image, form. 
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it is sociologically valid. It is a type rarely of persons or of group but of 
behavior reactions. It is a type based on empirical methods and involving 
adequate sampling and reliable generalizing on the samples. 

How do stereotyping and sociotyping differ? 1. Stereotyping is the 
easier mental process. It calls for little thought. It exacts no inhibitions 
and it listens to none. It requires no research. It functions as effortlessly 
as “woodland nooks send violets up and paint them blue.” Sociotyping, 
on the other hand, requires careful, painstaking, exacting mental activity. 

2. Stereotyping functions quickly and more or less blindly, whereas 
sociotyping is necessarily cautious and withholds classification until the 
major descriptive data are in hand. 

3. Stereotyping acts as a rule on the basis of the particularistic error, 
that is, it acts on the basis of a particular experience or of a few cases. 
It jumps from very limited data to a broad generalization, whereas sci- 
entific typing calls for representative sampling of the total population of 
cases involved. 

4. Stereotyping behaves dogmatically. It slaps on a label, without 
inquiring if the label is as general as it implies. Sociotyping qualifies its 
classifications and makes clear that its generalizations apply only so far 
as its limited studies go. 

5. Stereotyping is prone to pass judgment on appearances. It usually 
accepts the superficial even in forming a stereotype that may exhibit 
destructive insinuations against character. Sociotyping never acts on ap- 
pearances but only after considering behavior in the light of objective 
factors and of group structure. 

6. Stereotyping is defended as a common-sense procedure, while socio- 
typing recognizes that more than common sense is needed if reliability 
is to be obtained. Sociotyping tests common sense before accepting it, 
because it recognizes how often common sense has been misled. For 
centuries it was a common-sense conclusion that the sun revolves around 
the earth, but scientifically derived data proved that the common-sense 
viewpoint was too circumscribed. 

7. Astereotype often springs from wishful thinking. It may come from 
a mass of previously accepted bits of misinformation, prejudices, ego- 
involvements. It may be engendered by the ideology and the culture 
patterns of the group within which it is formulated. On the other hand, 
a sociotype is based on empirically tested data. It has no personal or 
group apron strings. It has an objective-tested background. In considering 


3 W. I. Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1909), p. 22. 
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occupational behavior, Hughes classifies persons into types in the light 
of objective criteria, such as the “occupation realm of sacred and secular 
objects which are its interests and objects.”* In other words, the occupa- 
tional activities, for example, of the preacher, the teacher, the realtor, 
are examined as a means of arriving at personality types. Strong points 
out an objective method of studying types, namely, by considering the 
personal types that each group has created of its own members.® 

8. A stereotype is rigid, whereas a scientific type is fluid.6 Once 
formulated and accepted, its possessor holds to it tenaciously. The stability 
of stereotypes as being “relatively uninfluenced by events that do not 
immediately invoke the emotions of the stereotyper” is supported by data 
relating to “Americans,” Negroes, Germans, and Japanese that were 
obtained by Seago.? A somewhat unique method of measuring the in- 
flexibility of stereotypes is described by Meenes.® 

The social typologist holds to his types only until new data call for 
revisions. A scientific type is but a tentative classification. It is always 
held with reservations that new data may be produced at any moment to 
prove its inadequacy. Today’s scientific types may not be adequate for 
classification needs tomorrow. 

Not only does a stereotype become fixed in feelings and sentiments, 
but its rigidity may be accounted for in part because it often serves as a 
defense mechanism.® A person’s stereotypes tend to be considered as 
personal possessions that cannot be dislodged by argument or by a barrage 
of facts. 

The lasting quality of stereotypes is somewhat surprising in view of 
the ease and the superficial way in which they come into being. Although 
they seem to spring into being like mushrooms, their roots run deep and 
are well entwined in tenacious sentiments and defense mechanisms. Stereo- 
types may function intensively and long within a hostility framework 
involving ill will and competitor frames of reference involving possible 
loss of security. It is in a field of social forces such as these that facile- 
derived and superficial stereotypes become long lived. 


4 Everett C. Hughes, “Personality Types and the Division of Labor,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, 33:754 ff. 

5 §. M. Strong, “Social Types in a Minority Group,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, 48:563 ff. 

6 A. R. Lindesmith and A. L. Strauss, Social Psychology (New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1949), p. 292. 

7 Dorothy W. Seago, “Stereotypes: Before Pearl Harbor and After,” The 
Journal of Psychology, 23:55 ff. 

8 Max Meenes, “A Comparison of Racial Stereotypes of 1935 and 1942,” The 
Journal of Social Psychology, 17:327 ff. 

® Lippmann, of. cit., Chap. VII. 
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9. Other factors being the same, a person tends to engage in stereo- 
typing adversely people who are members of out-groups and favorably 
those who are members of his in-groups. Competitors are viewed through 
the adverse stereotyping lens and cooperators through the favorable stereo- 
typing lens. In the first kind of situations adverse generalization follows 
generalization, while in the second variety of situations favorable generali- 
zations are quickly made. 

10. Stereotyping is often bipolar, whereas scientific typing has but one 
polar expression. Many persons have two major sets of stereotypes regard- 
ing the behavior reactions of a particular group of people, for example, 
a minority group. One stereotype is “bad” and the other “good.” To 
many an American there are the “bad Jew” and the “good Jew,” or a 
“Wop” and a “good Italian.” However, the stereotype judged as “bad” 
may push into the background the “good” stereotype in the reactions of 
a given person. On the other hand, scientific typing is applied to be- 
havior patterns rather than to persons or groups, and it avoids value 
judgments of good and bad. 


Evidences are available which indicate that a person may engage in 
both stereotyping and scientific typing, depending upon the nature of the 
relationship that exists between him and the one who is being classified. 
Stereotyping is universal among all members of the human race. Scientific 
typing is also possible, generally, but is engaged in with relative infre- 
quency, as far as most persons give evidence. 

A practical aspect of the stereotyping-scientific typing phenomena is 
educational in nature. Can children escape stereotyping and acquire the 
general practice of scientific typing? The answers are found in the be- 
havior of their associates, that is, their parents and other family members, 
their playmates, their schoolmates, and teachers. If the members of these 
groups exemplify scientific typing in all their remarks and generalizations 
about people and refuse to engage in making or accepting stereotypes, 
then the growing child will develop in the direction of scientific typing. 
It is of interest to know, according to one study, that advanced students 
in sociology engage in significantly less stereotyping than do nonsociology 
students.!° 


10 J. Walter Cobb, “Development of a Technique for Comparing Social Experi- 
ences as They Influence the Formulation of Stereotypes Regarding Japanese,” 
unpublished master’s thesis, University of Southern California, 1947. 
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The educational problems involved are difficult to meet because stereo- 
typing operates so largely in the field of personalities. It is easy to jump 
to conclusions about the external appearance or behavior of a person, 
especially if such appearance offends one’s sense of taste or one’s standard 
of approved behavior. Time is required to penetrate beneath appearances 
and to study the essence of personality. 

The unscientific basis of stereotypes is sometimes found in “the group 
fallacy attitude toward place of birth and skin color” and not in personal 
animosity or even in any personal acquaintance." It is the tag or label or 
stereotype that leads to animosity. Stereotypes become very effective as 
symbols which are personified and applied unscientifically to any person 
who happens to come under a given stereotype, whether the stereotype in 
reality applies to him personally or not. 

Another unscientific aspect of stereotypes may be located in their 
affective connections. They may connote the functioning of prejudices, 
for they tend to “enlarge the scope of judgment on the basis-of inadequate 
evidence concerning the correlation between characteristics not known to 
be correlated.”"!2 To the degree that stereotypes are colored in the making 
by prejudices and other affective characteristics, they are unreliable, and 
also difficult to argue against or to uproot. 

Scientific typing appears on the surface to be handicapped by the fact 
that it cannot type a whole race or ethnic group. It is limited in general 
to the typing of behavior traits. Moreover, a scientifically typed trait 
usually runs through many if not all ethnic groups and is rarely if ever 
limited to one group. The behavior type called aggressiveness is found 
under certain conditions of competition or of reactions to frustrations 
among all ethnic groups. The attitude type called ethnocentrism is ex- 
pressed in all ethnic groups. Scientific typing levels many of the so-called 
distinctions between different groupings of the human race. It points to 
the conclusion that the human race is a single large unit and hence that 
world community is possible and that a world federation may some day 
function effectively. 

Scientific social typing is related to the concept of ideal types as 
developed by Max Weber, Georg Simmel,!* and others.14 The ideal type 


11 Daniel Katz and Kenneth Braly, “Racial Stereotypes of One Hundred College 
Students,” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 28 :280 ff. 

12 Naomi F. Goldstein, The Roots of Prejudice against the Negro in the United 
States (Boston: Boston University Press, 1948), p. 134. 

13 From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, H. H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, eds. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), pp. 294, 323. 

14 Theodore Abel, Systematic Sociology in Germany (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1929), p. 41. 
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is, first of all, a pure type and an abstraction. It functions chiefly as a 
mental construct. The pure types of behavior, for example, are types that 
are isolated and stated in abstract forms for purposes of comparison. 
Ideal or pure types can be used as yardsticks against which to measure 
the nature of concrete behavior expressions.!5 

Ideal or pure types carry no value implications. They are free from 
value judgments. In this aspect ideal types and scientific types, as the 
latter term is used in this paper, are quite similar. 

Scientific types include the ideal or pure types. They are generalized 
concepts of all types of behavior that are submitted for scientific verifica- 
tion.'6 They are formulated as a means of helping to define accurately 
as many human relationships as possible. They are mental constructs that 
may be used to develop reliable systems of thought and to serve as bases 
for planning welfare programs. 

Scientific types are reliable thought savers. Instead of requiring the 
student of human relationships to keep in mind every individual item of 
data, as such, they provide for the reduction and labeling of similar and 
related items into categories and thus free the mental processes for 
creative work. Scientific typing is a major aspect of the inductive method. 
It classifies and pigeonholes data reliably and usefully. When a number 
of untyped similar items appear a new type may be established. 

As daily activities in modern life multiply and become speeded up, the 
temptation to engage in unreliable stereotyping is stimulated and the need 
for scientific typing is increased but pushed aside. It would seem that only 
a small percentage of people have the time to engage in scientific typing of 
their daily experiences. The great majority are under constant pressure 
to make quick, stereotyped judgments and hence to act unsoundly. If, 
however, each person would recognize and continually keep in mind the 
weaknesses of stereotyping, some of its unsound aspects would be miti- 
gated. Moreover, if each person would follow only scientific typing 
methods, social adjustments would be greatly expedited. 


15 Floyd N. House, The Development of Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1936), p. 401. 
16 [bid. 
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PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Recently elected officers of the Society for 1950 are: President, Leonard 
Bloom; Vice-President, Southern Division, Ernest Greenwood; Vice- 
President, Central Division, Carlo Lastrucci; Vice-President, Northern 
Division, Joseph Bachelder; Members of the Advisory Council, Robert 
O’Brien and Paul Wallin. Gwynne Nettler continues as secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Society’s annual meeting will be held in Seattle, April 21 and 22. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


FAMILIES UNDER STRESS: ADJUSTMENT TO THE CRISES OF WAR 
SEPARATION AND REUNION. By Reuben Hill and Collaborators. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. x-+443. 


This is essentially a social-psychological study of families under stress in 
wartime and of the types of adjustments made by them during the war 
period and to the reunions after the war. Of the 820 families in the 
original sample of Iowa families in which the father was called for war 
service, only 135 completed studies were used in the report. The family 
histories include information about the family make-up and surroundings, 
the crisis situations experienced by them, and the differential reactions to 
the crises. The studies involved unbroken homes, containing at least one 
child over four years of age. All the families experienced the crisis of 
wartime separation, most of them also experienced critical adjustments of 
reunion, and some were troubled with unsolved problems at induction. 

Most of the families regarded separation as a crisis, though not an 
insurmountable one, and reunion was regarded as an assimilable experi- 
ence. “Perhaps the most overpowering impression of our study is the 
tremendous variety in family organization, living conditions, family 
objectives, interpretations of what’s important and what’s not important 
in life, and ways of reacting to family-shattering crises” (p. 313). 
Families from all walks of life, however, adjusted almost equally well in 
the face of trouble. This conclusion seems a little strange in view of 
variability of the crisis as it impinged on different families. The major 
hardships mentioned included missing the husband as father and com- 
panion or as handy man and protector, financial difficulties, child dis- 
cipline and prolonged maladjustment of children, living with in-laws, 
housing inadequacies, managing the home, illness, having a baby, wife 
working, husband reported missing, and lack of social life. 
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One is impressed by the variety and the similarity of adjustment pat- 
terns to separation and to reunion. Some families made good adjustments 
to separation by including the absent father in their thinking as they made 
decisions, writing him progress reports, and mentally keeping his place 
in the family circle intact. Other families made equally good adjustments 
by excluding the father. Some enjoyed life without an interfering adult 
male in the household. The families in the first group made excellent 
adjustments upon the return of the fathers, whereas those who excluded 
them during separation faced the most serious family crises when they 
came home. M.H.N. 


WE OVER FORTY. By Conard Miller Gilbert. Philadelphia: Westbrook Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1948, pp. 124. 


The major note of this book is keyed to age discrimination in hiring 
practices. Its purpose is “to arouse the interest of every man and woman 
over forty so that they will join with their fellows in a nation-wide 
movement to aid in the fight to enable them to earn an honest living.” 
The author laments for millions of men and women past forty who are 
seeking opportunities to secure gainful employment but are barred on 
account of their age. He is eager to start a movement or a national organi- 
zation under the proposed name of National Society Opposed to Age 
Discrimination or Over Forty Educational Movement. He does not prof- 
fer any formula with which to proceed in solving the problem; yet he 
believes that “now is the time to fight.” Particularly in Chapter 24, 
“Solving the Problem,” a few suggestions are made, which, he hopes, 
may help to expedite the organizing of a permanent national association. 

Since the early part of 1943 the author has given serious thought to 
the problem of age discrimination by government and industry. Published 
in twenty-five short chapters, the book is an outgrowth of classroom 
lectures, platform discussions, and forums. Portions were written for a 
daily newspaper column. Newspaper clippings and government documents 
help the so-called “older worker” to make out a good cause for himself. 

Some of the author’s observations are especially significant: (1) that 
older workers are the best accident risks in the average industrial plant, 
(2) that leaders in government, industry, and labor may help to bring 
about some drastic changes in tearing down America’s human scrap pile, 
(3) that by 1980 there will be 25,000,000 men and women sixty years 
of age or older who will be eligible for old age assistance, (4) that only 
twenty states have civil service laws, (5) that what Congress will do 
about this problem may depend upon every taxpayer. 

ARTHUR CHEN 
Southwestern College 
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DIRECTORY OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Bulletin 959. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949, pp. 186. 


The Directory contains the names, locations, and types of goods handled 
by about 4,000 consumers’ cooperatives in the United States, such as 
stores, service stations, bakeries, creameries, housing, medical care, 
restaurant, cold storage, mortuary, printing, recreation. The varieties of 
cooperatives not included are productive associations, self-help associa- 
tions, marketing, electricity associations, credit unions, insurance, and 
telephone. A splendid service has been rendered by the U.S. Department 
of Labor in preparing and publishing this useful document. 


SOCIAL GROUP WORK PRACTICE. By Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ry- 
land. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949, pp. xii+-687. 


This would have been a better and more useful book if it had been 
condensed to about two thirds of its present size. It was written for 
students in schools of social work, particularly for those who specialize in 
group work. 

Chapter II on “Understanding the Dynamics of Group Life” is an 
excellent résumé of the subject but consists largely of material that 
should have been covered by the student in an undergraduate course in 
social psychology. The authors also differ with leading sociologists in 
their assertion that the human being is born with the drive for race 
preservation. 

The seventeen basic assumptions and principles underlying social group 
work practice are well worth listing and having even further discussion. 
The analyses of the social group work method, of the tools and skills 
needed for successful service, and of the art of program planning comprise 
the gist of the book. This material will be valuable to all prospective 
and active social group workers. Furthermore, it is supplemented with 
fifteen sets of records representative of various types of activities that 
illustrate the method and program of social group work. These case 
studies acquaint the student with a wide range of social problems. 

The values of the various program mediums that should be utilized are 
given ample consideration and their potentialities dutifully outlined. This 
section of the book suffers from a certain amount of wandering. For 
example, the relevancy to social group work of the implication involved 
in the accredited statement that a group of men who used green ink by 
preference seemed to be dependent upon their mothers or mother sub- 
stitutes is at least conjectural if not far fetched. Pity the color blind! 
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A bibliography of more than one thousand entries runs through fifty 
weary pages, but many of the references are only remotely connected with 
the title of the book. A shorter, well-selected bibliography would serve 
the student much better. The book, nevertheless, will be useful in train- 
ing social group work students and doubly useful to those whose under- 
graduate programs were not well planned. G.B.M. 


LABOR IN NORWAY. By Walter Galenson. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949, pp. xviii+373. 


The labor movement in Norway has so far received attention in 
books printed in English only as a phase of broader studies of social 
legislation or social reform in that country and previous to World War 
II. A doctoral dissertation on the subject, by Finn Bjérn Jensen, is in the 
library of the University of Southern California. This study on labor in 
Norway by Galenson—the first to be published in English—is a first-rate 
piece of research, and data are brought up to date. 

Galenson shows how the trade union movement and, in turn, the 
political labor movement have influenced collective bargaining and legis- 
lation. The labor boycott, collective agreements, and the labor court 
receive detailed analysis. The chapters on postwar developments, in- 
dicating the role of trade unions under a labor government, are timely 
contributions to facilitate comparison of trends in Norway, England, and 
the United States. Norway, though a small country, is alert and pro- 
gressive. Norway’s experimentation with legislation influenced by labor 
will bear watching by the United States. J.E.N. 


THE EFFECTIVE CITY CHURCH. By Murray H. Leiffer. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, pp. xi+-232. 


This book is designed “to acquaint the reader with the patterns of city 
growth, the influences of urbanization on people and the church, and 
methods by which the church may develop its program effectively to reach 
people in different types of city communities.” The first section contains 
a description of the American city and its influence on religious life. This 
is followed by a discussion of the different kinds of communities (down- 
town district, areas in transition and underprivileged areas, stable areas, 
the growing edge of the city, and developing communities) and the types 
of churches found in these areas. The third section outlines the methods 
of diagnosing the problems of the city church, which is followed by a 
consideration of church planning in relation to city and regional planning. 
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Church strategy in the expanding city is of special importance. The ap- 
pendix contains instructions for religious census takers, tools and tech- 
niques for chart making, and various kinds of work sheets that may be 
used for the analysis of church membership and finances. Although the 
book is designed chiefly for church leaders, lay and ministerial, students of 
community life will find considerable valuable material on the conditions 
and characteristics of urban areas and the functions of a social institution. 
M.H.N. 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE FORUM. Official Proceedings, 76th Annual Meet- 
ing, National Conference of Social Work, 1949. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950, pp. xiv-+312. 


The proportion of important papers in this book seems to be distinctly 
larger than in previous Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work. In discussing the future role of the Conference, J. R. Hoffer pre- 
sents five significant educational needs ; for example, one need is to provide 
a more objective and critical attitude toward all the claims of social 
workers. 

Professor Louis Wirth sets forth a number of social goals for the 
United States, such as to put a floor under human existence, to equalize 
opportunities among all people, to insure the maximum and the wisest 
development of our resources and to bring the benefits of science to every- 
one, to integrate communities and nations into a wider organization of 
mankind for the insuring of peace and of orderly progress, and to enlarge 
the area of human freedom. 

Margaret Mead gives a refreshing treatment of “the unique possibilities 
of the melting pot.”’ She urges that the profession “that knows more than 
any other profession about getting an ambulance or finding a place to put 
somebody for twenty-four hours” should work for everyone in society, 
the gifted and the fortunate as well as the defective or unfortunate. 

More than one writer defends the need for the welfare state. Meyer 
Kestenbaum claims that the appeal of the welfare state arises first because 
“our economic system can no longer by itself meet the needs of our soci- 
ety” and, second, because of the belief that “the state should assume the 
final or residual responsibility for the welfare and security of the masses 
of our people.” 

Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois contributes a stimulating paper 
on “Freedom and Security.”” He outlines several forces which have 
caused the competitive system of industry to mar the dream of an inevit- 
able heaven claimed for it by its friends. Perhaps chief of the forces is 
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the increasing way in which monopolies and cartels have come to dominate 
business and to undermine the freedom of a so-called free society. Eveline 
M. Burns answers the question: How much social welfare can America 
afford ? Walter Reuther gives his ideas concerning the possible cooperation 
of industry and social work; Charles P. Taft shows how the church and 
social work may work together. The foregoing references include but a 
portion of the important materials in this volume. E.S.B. 


THE SOCIAL AREAS OF LOS ANGELES: ANALYSIS AND TYPOLOGY. 
By Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1949, pp. xvi+172. 


This volume is a demographic study of a selected range of 1940 
Census data for “greater Los Angeles.” The introductory chapter is a 
well-worked-out discussion in general terms of “the city within the frame- 
work of social trends.” The authors then undertake to differentiate by 
locality the social characteristics of the urban population and to develop 
the “elements of an urban typology.” 

The area unit used was the census tract—some 570-odd in number— 
and the variables measured were occupational status, educational status, 
and income, taken as a group to establish an index of social rank; fertility, 
women in the labor force, and the physical character of neighborhoods, 
used to establish an index of urbanization; and the number of persons in 
highly isolated population groups in relation to the total population, as 
an index of segregation. These three indexes are then used to develop the 
elements of an urban typology. 

The authors have attempted throughout to define “objectively” social 
situations which have been conceived—probably much too narrowly—as 
those situations which can be statistically defined and measured. This 
approach results in the repeated confusing of social with demographic 
concepts and data. On the basis of a narrow foundation a vast super- 
structure of urban life is erected—at least by implication and in imagi- 
nation. Neither the sociologist nor the human ecologist will be too happy 
with the results, since strict interpretation of these results produces little 
that has sociological meaning and broader interpretation leads only to a 
number of hypotheses that the present research does not test. 

The most serious technical difficulty lies in the uncritical use of the 
census tract as a statistical unit. This particular unit is, of course, a 
convenient administrative unit for census purposes, but its boundaries only 
rarely, and by chance, have any sociological meaning. These tracts are not 
natural areas and are much too large generally to be combined into 
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meaningful larger units—as was done in the Chicago studies by using the 
much smaller enumeration districts. The researcher cannot hope, there- 
fore, to reveal “coherent urban form and structure” in the urban areas 
from such socially vague area units. 

The seven indexes used are also of dubious value. Segregation, for 
example, is certainly measurable, but its social meaning varies from the 
exclusion of one race by another (Negro and Oriental segregation, for 
example) to the withdrawal into a local urban colony of a religious sect 
to protect itself from the evils of urban life (as in the case of the Russian 
Molokan sect). The social situation is not implicit in and cannot be 
inferred satisfactorily from the demographic findings. Urbanization is a 
matter of attitudes, values, and activities rather than of fertility rates 
or physical character of neighborhoods whose basic relation to urban 
attitudes and values needs to be better determined before we can employ 
them as indexes of urbanization. Urban cultural heterogeneity, in short, 
is neither measured nor described accurately enough, if at all, by demo- 
graphic indexes to establish an adequate base for the interpretation or 
control of urban social processes. The types determined by these indexes 
are therefore apt to be little more than statistical artifacts—interesting but 
of little significance. In any case, realistic research cannot afford to resort 
to such thoroughgoing abstraction as does this study. 

Moreover, this study employs averages without revealing the extent 
to which deviation from these averages occurs. This method may easily do 
gross violence to a situation in which social variability is known to be high 
and in which it is frequently of more importance than centralizing 
tendencies, as is the case in Los Angeles. 

Within the limits imposed by its methods and concepts this volume is 
well done with excellently executed maps, charts, and graphs. A second 
volume, dealing with the uses of an urban typology and tracing the 
meaning of urban differentials, is promised. E.F.Y. 


OUTWITTING YOUR YEARS. By Clarence Lieb. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949, pp. vi+-271. 


The author is a physician who believes in treating the mind before the 
body, refuses to accept the notion that aging must “involve boredom, 
illness, fatigue, worry, or dread loneliness.” By far the worst of the 
mental diseases of old age, he declares, is fear itself (p. 24). To him, a 
reasonably healthy old age is possible only by keeping in touch with the 
latest advancement in the field of geriatrics and by reorienting mental 
attitudes of unreasoning fear (p. 26). “Agephobia is an entity of fearful 
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mien,” he asserts (p. 29). He calls American people ‘‘a nervous nation, 
an emotionally disturbed one” (p. 23). Therefore, he treats old age, not 
a disease, but rather as a state. 

Out of twenty-nine short chapters, however, four chapters (18, 19, 20, 
and 21) are devoted to the diseases of old age. Chapter 24, It’s Fun to Be 
Old, analyzes the various factors in outwitting old age. He claims that 
the years after forty can be the best years. Concerning the business of 
growing old, the author has shown in the concluding chapter some sig- 
nificant generalizations: (1) that the old, not the young, still rule the 
world, (2) that fear in older persons is evil and can be cast out, (3) 
that the gap between the generations can be bridged, (4) that age has 
innumerable advantages over youth, (5) that retirement to idleness 
because of age is as unnecessary as it is unwise, and (6) that a healthy 
old age may be assured by adopting a policy of yearly or semiyearly 
medical audits, etc. 

The reviewer finds it difficult to believe that the four great new factors 
—the automobile, the airplane, the motion picture, and the radio—are 
gap-bridgers. To refer to these four modern conveniences as being of a 
“distinctly generation-uniting nature” is to ignore the important soci- 
ological concept of sociai distance between age and youth. 

ARTHUR CHEN 


DELIBERATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PENAL AND PENITEN- 
TIARY CONGRESSES. By Negley K. Teeters. Philadelphia: Temple Uni- 
versity Book Store, 1949, pp. xii+198. 


This study, sponsored by the American Prison Association and financed 
chiefly by the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission, is the 
first compilation in English of important materials contained in the 
proceedings of the International Penal and Penitentiary Congresses. 
Eleven such congresses have been held since 1872, and the twelfth 
congress will be held at The Hague in 1950. A chapter is devoted to 
each of the eleven congresses, and questions to be discussed at the twelfth 
congress are given in the final chapter. The material is presented chiefly 
in the form of questions and answers, with brief introductory statements 
about the congresses. 

It is obvious that the compilation of these materials was an arduous 
task, for most of the American libraries do not have copies of the pro- 
ceedings and nowhere are they in English. It is difficult to appraise the 
volume, for a wide variety of topics are covered, dealing with criminal 
law, prison administration, and child welfare. The Question Index-at the 
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end of the book makes it possible to find the discussions of the various 
topics more readily. The omission of the pages where the discussions are 
found is a handicap. Nevertheless, the volume is a handy source book for 
students of prisons and other aspects of criminology. M.H.N. 


RACES AND CULTURE 


BALKAN VILLAGE. By Irwin T. Sanders. Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1949, pp. xiv-+-291. 


This is a study of Dragalevtsy, a Bulgarian community of 1,600 people. . - 


From its huddled dwellings the Shopski peasants go to till their nearby 
fields. Around its square are a church, a school, and a few taverns. A 
court hears grievances, but social control is largely informal. There is no 
need for a jail. The peasant’s ideas are shaped, his needs satisfied, his 
hopes loosed in the village. 

An extended patriarchal family system persisted until late in the nine- 
teenth century, but national independence completed its breakup. Mar- 
riage still comes with little courtship and even less romantic attachment. 
The man chooses a helpmate ; the woman has little choice, sometimes not 
even that of refusal. Marriage is inevitable and lasting. But the family is 
no longer the dominant social institution. 

Long before the late war the national state was pushing in as intruder 
and reformer. Military training was made compulsory. The priest became 
a government employee. Medical services were provided by the state, 
and fines were imposed for violation of the state’s sanitation laws. Under 
the pressure of political changes the peasant is seen as both disturbed and 
impotent. Obediently he turns out for meetings, he nods assent, but he 
has no thirst for social reform. 

Two chapters on Bulgaria’s part in World War II are timely and 
interesting, although the strictly sociological study of the community was 
completed before the war began. The Bulgarians welcomed the con- 
quering German armies. “They had built up a chauvinism in their edu- 
cational system that made the end of getting back what they considered 
former Bulgarian territory more important than the means chosen” (p. 
184). Collaboration was active and eager. Too late they learned that 
they had been duped and that German invincibility was a myth. The 
Russians came in September 1944, offering communism to a humiliated 
people. The author had opportunity in 1945 to observe Bulgaria under 
Russian control. He does not attempt to predict the outcome of the 


pressure for communism. Although it is still possible that “the granite of . 
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the peasant spirit may in the long run outlast the zeal of the reformers” 
(p. 220), he recognizes the helplessness of the peasants of Dragalevtsy 
to cope now with the political pressure to which they are being subjected. 

Appendixes include: five articles on Bulgaria previously published, 
various tables on land utilization, a tax note, a store inventory, notes on 
methodology and bibliography, and a glossary of Bulgarian words most 
frequently used. ROLLIN CHAMBLISS 

University of Georgia 


THE REALITIES OF AMERICAN-PALESTINE RELATIONS. By Frank E. 
Manuel. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, pp. vii-+-378. 


The physical cruelties and grinding financial extortions suffered by 
the Jews (and Christians as well) under Turkish rule in Palestine during 
the nineteenth century brought forth numerous protests from American 
consular officials. Aid, both official and unofficial, was frequently ex- 
tended to the more unfortunate victims. 

After the defeat of Turkey in World War I the problem of partition- 
ing the Turkish empire involved Palestine in a game of political foot- 
ball, with the British attempting to lure the United States into unwitting 
support of English imperialist plans in the Near East. The moral issues 
attendant upon the announcement of the Balfour Declaration were pure 
window dressing behind which the “‘practical”’ considerations of oil, trade, 
imperialism, and power politics were the dominant realities, according 
to Dr. Manuel. The frenzied shuttling of Jewish leaders back and forth 
among the impassive minions of political and economic power to curry 
favorable decisions which meant the difference between life and death 
for the Jewish community is all the more poignant for the scholarly calm 
with which Dr. Manuel relates these activities. 

The keynote of conflict brought about by the decline of nineteenth- 
century morality and the substitution of coldly pragmatic calculations 
led to an inevitable clash of interests between Briton and American, Jew 
and Arab, and differences of opinion within each group as to the correct 
policies to be pursued. Dilatory tactics were used to prevent any clear- 
cut solution from being achieved (through the medium of time-consuming 
investigating commissions whose recommendations were uniformly 
ignored). Finally, the Hitlerian eruption in Europe and the postwar 
refugee problem led the Jews, in desperation, to take matters into their 
own hands, with the result that partition of Palestine was accomplished 
and the state of Israel was born. Since this is a fait accompli, Dr. 
Manuel advocates that we cooperate closely with the new state as the 
best means of advancing our interests in the Near East. 
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A reading of Dr. Manuel’s searching analysis and sympathetic presen- 
tation of the whole tangled history of Palestine will amply reward one 
who wants to understand what is going on in one of the world’s strategic 
areas holding the key to future peace or war. MELVIN NADELL 


THE NEGRO IN NORTHERN BRAZIL: A STUDY IN ACCULTURA- 
TION. By Octavio Da Costa Eduardo. New York: J. J. Augustin, Publisher, 
1948, pp. viii-+131. 


This is a rather intensive study of the process of acculturation in a 
Negro rural and urban community in the state of Maranhao, in northern 
Brazil. The three different cultures involved in the acculturative process 
are African, European, and American (Indian) ; the three main spheres 
of culture considered are the economic, familial, and religious. Efforts are 
made to compare and contrast the acculturative process in a rural environ- 
ment with that in an urban setting. 

Among the many interesting cultural patterns or complexes described 
are those of marriage-family and magic-religion.. In the rural environ- 
ment, for instance, two thirds of the marriages are common-law unions, 
the other third being church and civil marriages. The common-law unions 
are less stable than the marriages, especially in the urban environment. 
Polygamous forms of unions accompany common-law unions. The author’s 
explanation of these forms of marriage-family patterns indirectly throws 
light on common-law marriages among the Negroes in the United States, 
especially in the South. The polygamous patterns were brought from 
Africa, and although some efforts seem to have been made to suppress 
these patterns during slave times, the Negroes did not practice monogamy. 
“Unions seem to have been weak, and the pattern of the amigacao [com- 
mon-law mating] type could be easily laid down. This was indeed to the 
advantage of the white masters, in whose economic interest it was to pro- 
duce slave children. After slavery, the custom of successive common-law 
unions continued, especially where isolation protected the Negro from 
exposure to white patterns of morality.” 

The religion of the Maranhao Negroes today is a fusion of African, 
European (Catholic), and American-Indian patterns, especially of the 
first two, the African heritage dominating both the European and the 
American. This observation supports the hypothesis that every culture 
has focal patterns, comprising its most important values, which are most 
resistant to change. In other words, the focal patterns of the African 
culture of those Negroes were the religious ones. 

LOUIS PETROFF 
Southern Illinois University 
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THE FAMILY REVOLUTION IN MODERN CHINA. By Marion J. Levy, 
Jr. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949, pp. xvi+390. 


This study makes a systematic analysis of the family structure of 
“traditional” and “transitional” China. Certain general concepts are set 
forth as prerequisites for kinship structure, including age, sex, generation, 
role differentiation, economic position, and political position. This work 
has the merit of making distinctions between the gentry and the peasantry 
while discussing the ancient or modern family structure of China, and 
thus avoids the weaknesses of generalization. The frame of reference or 
pattern for analysis is maintained in so far as necessary while discussing 
the family solidarity relationships, also for the economic and political 
aspects of the kinship substructure. Although the book gives more space 
to the traditional family structure, several chapters deal with the influence 
of new forces, the nature of the transitional kinship structure, and the 
problem of modernization in China. This book should be welcomed by 
sociologists and anthropologists. J-E.N. 


THE DESERT PEOPLE. By Alice Joseph, Rosamond B. Spicer, and Jane 
Chesky. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1949, pp. 318. 


This book is the most thorough field study yet made of the Papago 
Indian of southern Arizona. It is the fourth volume of the Indian 
Education Research Project Series. The study was made jointly by the 
Committee on Human Development of the University of Chicago and 
the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs. The authors—a psychiatrist 
and two anthropologists—lived among the Papagos, where they gathered 
data on present-day conditions which affect the tribe. The material is 
descriptively handled, covering the fields of anthropology, sociology, psy- 
chology, and psychiatry. 

The Papagos, who call themselves “Desert People,” are one of the 
few Indian tribes in the United States still living in their original ter- 
ritory. There is little wonder that the Papagos were not pushed off their 
land, for the area is an arid land of wide valleys and small rugged 
mountains. It is one of the hottest and driest sections in the United States 
—a land which has little to offer to the white man. 

The joint efforts of the authors provide a wealth of integrated material 
on the Papago Indian—his desert home, his family life, his behavior in 
work and play, his needs, hopes, fears, and beliefs. Special emphasis is 
placed on the intellectual capacities, personality development, emotional 
drives, social achievements, and the adjustments which the Papago must 
make to meet the increasing complexities of the dual white and Papago 
world. 
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An interesting feature of the research is the emphasis placed on investi- 
gation and analysis of the Papagos’ cultural and psychological equipment 
for adjustment. This was accomplished through a field study of the social 
and cultural life of the Papagos and a battery of psychological tests given 
to the Papago children for the purpose of assisting the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in improving the Reservation program. 

The Desert People is'a valuable scientific contribution. It will appeal 
especially to those who have a sympathetic understanding for the strug- 
gling Indian in his attempt to adjust himself to a white man’s world. It is 
to be hoped that this book may inspire further research and that the 
United States Government will at the long last be encouraged to make a 
wide development of cross-cultural investigations as a guide for assisting 
the American Indian in his adjustment to the white man’s civilization. 

FLOYD A. POLLOCK 
Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College 


PREHISTORIC MAN: THE GREAT ADVENTURER. By Charles R. Knight. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949, pp. xiv-+331. 


In order to appreciate and evaluate this book more fully, one should 
be aware that its author is an internationally known artist-naturalist 
whose murals decorate the Chicago Museum of Natural History, the 
American Museum of Natural History, the Hayden Planetarium, the 
Los Angeles Museum of Natural History, and a number of other out- 
standing museums. The author is not only an artist-naturalist but also 
an artist-anthropologist, as this book reveals. He impresses one as being 
thoroughly familiar with the significant finds or discoveries of “fossil 
races” and prehistoric cultures. His book is not a scientific treatise in the 
usual sense of the adjective scientific, for it contains much imagination 
and reasoning and much art. Written in a literary, layman’s language 
and illustrated by the author’s own numerous paintings and drawings, 
the book offers fascinating reading. It depicts man’s natural environment, 
his tools, his art, his religion, and his life in general. The stories of the 
various actual fossil finds, such as those of Pithecanthropus erectus, 
Heidelberg Man, etc., are narrated in some detail. 

The author is intensely interested in his subject and thinks that “no 
one of us can afford to be unacquainted with the fundamental facts con- 
cerning our own early origin, nor the implications of those facts when 
applied to the present problems of our earthly residence.” 

Those interested in travel experiences will find well worth while the 
author’s section on “A Journey in Prehistory,” wherein he speaks en- 
thusiastically and appreciatively about his journey through southern 
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France and Spain, accompanied by, among others, “Abbé Henri Breuil, 
celebrated savant from the Collége de France and world expert on the 
art and general culture of prehistoric man.”’ On this journey the author 
was greatly impressed by the wonderful art of primitive man, created in 
many instances under “the most difficult and painfully restricted condi- 
tions” ; and following the footprints of the Cro-Magnon artist, the author 
at times “busied himself from morning until night painting some charming 
little scenes; a rustic farmhouse, the old and rare Romanesque cathedral 
in the town itself, and an inner courtyard of an old house where a tiny 
black donkey, standing beneath the ruined stone arch of great antiquity, 
gave a touch of life to an otherwise somnolent bit of ancient Spanish 
domain.” LOUIS PETROFF 


IMMIGRANT LIFE IN NEW YORK CITY, 1825-1863. By Robert Ernst. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1949, pp. ix+-33i. 


Beginning with an analysis of the conditions in Europe which led to 
the mass migrations to the United States, the author traces the exper- 
iences of the immigrants from the time of their departure through the 
harrowing sea voyage in foul, overladen, disease-ridden ships, and their 
subsequent fate upon landing in America. ~— 

The menace of unscrupulous persons who preyed upon the ignorance 
and helplessness of the immigrants to rob them of their few poor posses- 
sions was only the first of the many hardships faced by the newcomers. 
Herded into slums and barred from all but the most menial and degraded 
labor, the immigrants lived a pauper’s existence, in which filth, disease, 
crime, and starvation became familiar specters. 

As the immigrants strove to improve their lot, mutual aid societies 
developed to supplement the skimpy public assistance provided for the 
most impoverished. These societies unwittingly did much to accentuate 
the separation of the immigrants into distinct cultural “islands,” a process 
begun by the natural tendency of the newcomers to congregate with their 
own kind. Occupational differentiation also served to draw the boundary 
lines between the several national, cultural, and racial groups. 

As the immigrants took hold, life became more secure through the 
development or strengthening of institutions such as the church and the 
labor union. To unionism the Germans made particular contributions, 
giving the nascent labor movement a philosophy which it had previously 
lacked. The German group also developed a socialistic point of view 
which left its historical imprint on the labor movement in this country. 
Community life was further aided by the establishment of fraternal, 
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benevolent, social, and military-type organizations. The foreign-language 
newspapers played a particularly significant role in promoting the | meri- 
canization of the immigrant, as did the two political parties, which, in 
return for the vote of the foreign-born, provided food, shelter, ci 
jobs, and citizenship papers for the newcomer. 

With numerous appendixes providing statistical verification « 
facts briefly outlined above, the volume affords valuable reference 
for sociological studies. For the most part, the tabular data are from the 
census, and much of the cited material is drawn from primary sources 
The footnotes are more than ample. The study is of interest more because 
of corroborating evidence it supplies to sociological concepts and analysis 
than because of any new information or fresh viewpoints concerning 
the phenomena of immigration. MELVIN NADELL 


SOCIAL PROCESS IN HAWAII. Volume XIII. Walter Ing, Editor. Honolulu: 
The Sociology Club of the University of Hawaii, 1949, pp. vii+-80. 


The latest number of Social Process in Hawaii is somewhat broader 
in scope than were the preceding annual issues. It is opened by a discussion 
of “Japanese-Americans on the Mainland: Post-War Status and Prob- 
lems” by Jesse F. Steiner and is concluded by a report on “Kona—Haven 
of the Peoples” by Andrew W. Lind. President Gregg M. Sinclair of 
the University of Hawaii gives a lively statement of “Conversations 
around the World.” Five graduate and undergraduate students present 
firsthand data based on personal studies and experiences which throw 
light on life and problems in Hawaii. Koreans, Japanese, Filipinos, and 
others lend variety to a unique ethnic center of assimilation. The Sociology 
Club is to be congratulated on this tangible annual product of the studies 
of its members. E.S.B. 


FORGOTTEN RELIGIONS. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1950, pp. xvi+-392. 


The purpose of this symposium, to which eighteen writers have con- 
tributed, is “to bring together expressions of the faiths of men who 
belong to civilizations far remote from our own—to show something 
of the splendor, the glory and the grace of peoples who have preceded us 
and are now forgotten, together with some of those now living whose 
pathways are isolated from our own immediate traditions.”” The book 
goes far toward fulfilling this purpose. 

To represent the religious achievements of ancient times, the following 
civilizations are drawn upon: Egypt, Sumer, Assyro-Babylonia, the Hit- 
tites, the Canaanites, prehistoric Greece, and the Alexandrian world. 
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Three religions—Mithraism, Manichaeism, and Mazdakism—show a 
conne/ed religious history of Iran. The Old Norse religion and the 
Tubetan religion round out this aspect of the study. Attention is given 
..e'examples of living primitive religions, as represented for Aus- 
.» 9 aborigines, Eskimos, South American Indians, and the Navaho 
ane dopi Indians of North America. 
sialuch of these religions is examined in terms of its social and cultural 
setting, the authors ably interpreting the role of religion among the 
neoples studied. J-E.N. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


SCIENTIFIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND OTHER PAPERS. By Max Planck. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1949, pp. 192. 


This book consists of five stimulating essays and lectures by Max 
Planck, translated from the German by Frank Gaynor, with a memorial 
address by Max Von Laue. The title essay is the personal record of 
Planck’s development as a scientist. It tells the story of his background 
in the world of German scientific research during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. ‘‘Phantom Problems in Science” deals with the differ- 
ence between valid and fictitious issues in scientific research. This essay, 
like the first, indicates the importance of underlying viewpoints which 
color supposedly “‘objective” statements of problems. 

A third essay is concerned with “The Meaning and Limits of Exact 
Science.”” Here Planck makes a significant statement: “No phrase has 
ever engendered more misunderstanding and confusion in the world of 
scholars than the expression ‘Science without Presuppositions’” (p. 82). 
The essay points out some of the limitations of science as a key to the 
world and makes an implied plea for scientific humility in the face of the 
mysteries of the universe. 

Planck’s recognition of the interdependence of theory and research is 
seen at various points throughout these essays. He cites spectrum analysis, 
relativity, quantum mechanics, and nuclear physics as fields in which 
“a reciprocal supplementation of experiment and theory” has represented 
a fruitful collaboration (p. 112). 

A fourth essay considers the well-known problem of causality in physics. 
Some interesting parallels are suggested for social scientists. The final 
essay, “Religion and Natural Science,” emphasizes the view that “even 
the most sacred symbol is of human origin” (p. 165). Planck criticizes 
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Positivism, noting that “. . . its activity is essentially critical, its glance 
is directed backward. But progress, advancement, requires new associations 
of ideas and new queries, not based on the results of measurements 
alone, but going beyond them, and toward such things the fundamental 
attitude of Positivism is one of aloofness” (p. 172). The limitations of 
sense experience are described by Planck. He asserts that science and 
religion represent the search, from different starting points, for an under- 
standing of the world. Science and religion are, for this internationally 
famous scientist and founder of the quantum theory, mutually supple- 
mentary. 

This book is testimony to a great scientific intellect whose breadth of 
view encompassed the larger problems relating to the place of science in 
human experience. Although the volume will be of primary interest for 
persons in the field of physics, its treatment of wider implications should 
make these essays rewarding reading for all who are interested in the 
history and philosophy of the natural sciences. 

JOHN E. OWEN 
Ohio University 


COURTS ON TRIAL. Myth and Reality in American Justice. By Jerome 
Frank. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949, pp. xiv-+441. 


In language understandable by nonlawyers as well as lawyers, the 
author criticizes the backwardness of the legal profession and suggests 
ways to remove defects in our method of trying lawsuits. It is shown 
that lawsuits are fights involving facts and rights in legal procedure. 
Early magic, the ordeal, and primitive forms of trial are referred to for 
insight into “modern legal magic”; apparently primitive wizards have 
been precursors of lawyers. Theories which have developed to explain 
the evolution of legal procedure are examined, and it is shown that the 
earlier “‘fight’”’ theory has been modified by a more recent “truth” 
theory. 

The jury system is discussed pro and con, though the negative criti- 
cism is the more forceful. Judges are regarded as human, and their 
human qualities influence the exercise of the judicial process, which is 
essentially a psychological one. The trial is analyzed as a process. The 
author questions some of the assumptions of “legal science” and “legal 
engineering.” He also appraises the nature of legal education and the 
quality of training for trial judges. Codes, including constitutions, are 
not free from confusion. The author also considers the anthropological 
approach and that of natural law for insight regarding contemporary 
legal institutions and their functions. J.E.N. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF MODERN LIFE. (Revised Edition) By Steuart 
Henderson Britt. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1949, pp. xvi+702. 


This is the first revision of a very successful social psychology which 
was first published in 1941. The contents of the book are distributed 
among two prefaces, twenty-five chapters, four appendixes, thirty-eight 
illustrations, seventeen tables, and an index. The book is divided into six 
parts, the first one being entitled “Social Psychology and Its Methods” 
and the sixth entitled ‘Social Conflicts.” It is written in such a way 
that the student will read and remember the contents. To those who 
have found this to be an excellent text in the past the new edition should 
prove to be as useful as the previous edition. CLAY FRANKLIN 


PEACE ON EARTH. By Trygve Lie and Others. Introduction by Robert E. 
Sherwood. New York: Hermitage House, 1949, pp. 251. 


In this attractively printed volume the reader will find discussions 
of the important aspects of the United Nations.” Trygve Lie asserts that 
“the Charter established the strongest international authority attainable 
at this stage in world history if all the Great Powers are to be included 
in it; as indeed they should be.” Herbert V. Evatt speaks for the 
General Assembly of which he was the third president. The Assembly is 
“essentially the people’s organ.” It has the power of the purse and the 
power of decision. It has been called “the conscience of mankind.” It is 
“a forum of the nations where countries try to explain to one another 
and to understand their differing civilizations, philosophies, ways of 
thought, policies.”” Charles Malik discusses the Economic and Social 
Council and contends that “the more the Economic and Social Council 
succeeds, the less there will be any need for the Security Council.” It 
deals with the material and human conditions of peace, while the Security 
Council’s functions are “purely negative and regulative.” Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt explains the Declaration of Human Rights, which sets stand- 
ards and voices aspirations. UNESCO is treated by J. T. Bodet; 
world health, by B. Chisholm; the International Trusteeship Council, 
by Ralph Bunche; the UNICEF, by L. Rajchman. The book also ton- 
tains the Charter in full, the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, and the Declaration of Human Rights.: * 

A careful reading of this book brings one up to date in many important 
ways regarding the United Nations. It also gives the reader a new 
impression of the social nature of much that is going on under the 
auspices of the UN. E.S.B. 
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THE LIBRARY’S PUBLIC. By Bernard Berelson. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949, pp. 174. 


As a part of the Carnegie-financed Public Library Inquiry, Bernard 
Berelson has undertaken in this volume to analyze all the empirical re- 
search published since 1930 on the use of public libraries and similar 
agencies. Included in the analysis is a study made especially for the 
Inquiry by the University of Michigan’s Survey Research Center. This 
particular investigation obtained information on exposure to mass com- 
munication mediums, use of public libraries, and desired library services 
by interviewing 1,151 persons selected as representative of all adults living 
in private households in the United States. 

The studies reviewed indicate that most people think well of the 
public library, but not very many of them use it. The users tend to be 
younger, better educated, and more well to do than the general population. 
Light entertainment fiction plays a large part in library circulation. 

The author discusses both the limitations of the studies upon which his 
conclusions are based and the further research needed in this field, but he 
also points out the implications that the present findings have for library 
policy. The public library is shown not only as a source of information 
and entertainment in its own right but in relation to other means of 
mass communication in present-day American society. 

BRUCE PRINGLE 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIAL SURVEYS AND RESEARCH. By Pauline V. Young. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, pp. xxvii+-621. 


Dr. Stuart A. Rice in the Foreword to this splendid book observes 
that the social sciences have been retarded by the natural science analogies 
out of which the magical functions of social research have been derived. 
Hence, college courses on social research have been turned into dis- 
cussions of statistical analysis (mathematics) and the significance of 
data collecting and data processing (sociology) has almost been ignored. 
Dr. Pauline Young’s book brings into balance the various tools used in 
research without losing the advantage of a functional eclecticism. 

This edition is a thorough revision of Dr. Young’s earlier work. The 
historical and contemporary methods utilized in gathering social facts 
are reviewed critically. Excellent analyses are presented of the use of 


field observation, questionnaire, interview, and case history materials.. 


The chapter on interviewing is of particular interest to the sociologist 
who desires rapport with the human datum. Almost every phase of a 
given method is presented with the maturity that comes only from active 
research work. 
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Dr. Calvin Schmid has written the chapters dealing with quantitative 
analysis of sociological data. He evaluates the usual statistical techniques 
in common practice today with clarity and understanding. The construc- 
tion of attitude scales, methods of graphic presentation, and the ecological 
approach are interestingly presented. Schmid’s principal contribution, in 
addition to the factual presentation of his assignment, has been the 
weighing and evaluating of these “objective” tools. 

Dr. Pauline Young has carefully covered the field of social research, 
which is reflected in the numerous citations to research studies and general 
bibliography. The book is sound and will prove to be an important key 
to social researchfor the interested student. A word should be added 
about its splendid appearance, the wide usage of figures, diagrams, and 
tables and the inclusion of thirteen photographic illustrations of prominent 
social scientists—all of which make this book a splendid example of the 
best modern graphic methods utilized in sociology. E.C.M. 


IDEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES AND WORLD ORDER. Edited by F. S. C. 
Northrop. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949, pp. xii+486. 


Greater attention to the ideological differences in the world and to the 
methodology offered by social sciences and the philosophy of culture 
should, in the opinion of the editor of this symposium, make more 
effective the United Nations Organization, the Court of International 
Justice, and further proposals for world government. It is difficult, 
however, for a person living in any one culture to do justice to the 
different economic, political, legal, moral, religious, and artistic doctrines 
and cultural values of people of other cultures. To overcome this 
problem, twenty-one writers, native to or expertly acquainted with the 
cultures about which they write, have each contributed a chapter. — 

The wide range of subjects is indicated, but, to be more specific, the 
philosophy or ideology associated with art is given for Chinese painting, 
classical Western art, Gothic art. For law, there is a new ius gentium 
and Soviet law. The New Deal and the philosophy of the British labor 
government represent phases of political change with ideological prob- 
lems. UNESCO is also concerned with ideologies. Literature and science 
are not to be overlooked, nor are the problems of primitive peoples, like 
the Navahos, forgotten in the scheme of the book. All these studies in the 
philosophy and science of the world’s cultures are scholarly and pene- 
trating; they render a real service in emphasizing the origins and unity 
of culture as a step toward the comprehension of world order. 

J.E.N. 
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CRITERIA FOR THE LIFE HISTORY. With Analyses of Six Notable 
Documents. By John Dollard. New York: Peter Smith, 1949, pp. iv-+-288. 


This reprint gives an opportunity to emphasize the thesis of this book, 
that “a life history is an account of how a new person is added to a 
group and becomes an adult capable of meeting the traditional expecta- 
tions of his society for a person of his age and sex.” In other words, the 
life history is so prepared that it reveals a person as an organic center of 
feeling entering into and “moving through a culture,” accepting, reject- 
ing, adding to it, and passing on out of it. Dollard’s seven criteria 
for judging a life history technique have stood criticism well but may be 
modified and improved. The six case history documents illustrate the 
strong and weak points of the seven criteria. 


KNOWING AND THE KNOWN. By John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1949, pp. 334. 


The present work is one more proof of John Dewey’s extraordinary 
vitality and intellectual power, being published on his ninetieth birthday 
and indicating that he is still actively and fruitfully engaged in his 
major task of further clarifying the thinking process. The book might well 
be considered a continuation of his great work: Logic, the Theory of 
Inquiry. More specifically, the authors have stated their purpose to be: 
“to find a few firm names for use in connection with the theory of knowl- 
edge—hoping thereby to promote co-operation among inquirers and les- 
sen their frequent misinterpretations of one another. . .the firm names 
sought are of that type of firmness attained by modern science when it 
aims at ever-increasing accuracy of specification rather than at exactness 
of formulation, thus rejecting the old verbal rigidities and leaving the 
paths of inquiry freely open to progress,” (p. 287). 

Thus, finding clear and dependable meanings for the necessary terms of 
inquiry without at the same time violating the basic assumption of the 
universe as process is the task the authors have set for themselves. An 
extensive review of the work of the foremost logicians of the period, as 
well as of various fields of inquiry, with an indication of their semantic 
shortcomings forms the basis for the presentation of a “trial group of 
names.”” Avoiding the extremes of, on the one hand, vagueness and 
inconsistency—the characteristic defects of the logicians—and, on the 
other hand, rigidity of hypostatized concepts—the characteristic defect of 
metaphysics—the authors propose the solution of their problem through 
postulations defined with great precision and recognized as functioning 
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only in keeping action open. The term “transaction, . . . as unfractured 
observation. . . with respect to the observer, the observing, and the 
observed,” i.e., event taking place, is perhaps the key to the whole dis- 
cussion. One fears, however, that the acceptance of an ongoing, continuous, 
and creative universe makes impossible any substantial departure from 
Korzybski’s dating of all definitions as well as the agreement of any 
considerable number of scientists and logicians as to the universality or 
permanence of any set of postulations. MERRITT M. THOMPSON 


COOPERATION, TOLERANCE, AND PREJUDICE. A Contribution to 
Social and Medical Psychology. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1948, pp. 
xiv-+318, 


Perhaps the threefold title of this book should be reversed to read: 
“Prejudice, Tolerance, and Cooperation,” for most of the attention is 
given to prejudice, some attention to tolerance, but little to cooperation 
except by indirection. Of course, if prejudice could be eradicated and 
tolerance made universal, then cooperation might develop. 

The author, a Freudian, attacks prejudice, not as an erroneous system 
of thought or as a wrong attitude, but by getting behind “the conscious 
aspects of prejudice” and studying “‘psychoanalytically its deeper or un- 
conscious sources.”” An inadequate attempt is made to discuss “the social 
changes necessary to make the environment in which men live one in which 
there is less likelihood that they will develop irrational hatreds against 
other men.” 

R. H. Thouless, who writes an Introduction, summarizes the author’s 
analysis of the cause of prejudice as follows: “irrational hatred of groups 
of other people is the outward projection of the prejudiced person’s 
resentment against the various factors in his social ‘situation which 
impose restrictions on his behavior.” The author’s definition states that 
prejudice “‘signifies a bias coupled with an aggressive attitude for which 
an inadequate reason is given.’ The solution, then, is to make the 
individual aware of the deep-seated cause of his prejudice, so that, when 
the source of the prejudice becomes conscious, he can deal with his resent- 
ment in a rational way instead of discharging it on such scapegoats as 
Jews, Roman Catholics, or Negroes. 

The social psychologist will find the psychoanalyst’s analysis of prej- 
udice full of meaning and will take cognizance of its basic implications. He 
will see in it a unilinear approach, however, and will point to various 
environmental factors that are ignored. He will find little of a positive 
analysis of the processes of cooperation or of cooperative attitudes. 

E.S.B. 
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AN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Wilfred Smith. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1949, pp. xvi+-747. 


Owing to Great Britain’s important role in world affairs, an economic 
geography of that country, and especially one of this fine quality, should 
claim wide attention. The author makes a broad and thorough examina- 
tion of the geography of agriculture, industry, transport, and trade. Basic 
factors—including the technical, economic, and physical—are taken into 
account throughout the work. As an indication of the author’s thorough- 
ness, the antecedents of the present economic geography are presented at 
considerable length. In the second and main part of the book the 
principal industries of Great Britain are analyzed: farming, coal mining, 
iron and steel, engineering, wool and cotton manufacture, clothing, 
leather, boot and shoe manufacture, milling and baking, transport, and 
foreign trade. Maps and diagrams enrich the text throughout. As a 
superior work in its field, this book would make an excellent text for 
colleges and universities and would serve as an authoritative reference. 

J-E.N. 


SOCIAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA: The Revolt against Formalism. By 
Morton G. White. New York: The Viking Press, 1949, pp. viii+260. 


This important work by Dr. Morton White of Harvard is a critical 
examination of the social thought of John Dewey, Thorstein Veb‘en, 
Justice Holmes, Charles A. Beard, and James Harvey Robinson. Their 
thinking represented an intellectual current composed of pragmatism, 
institutionalism, behaviorism, legal realism, economic determinism, and 
the “new history.” 

The author has traced the historical development of this mental pattern 
and has shown the general threads that underlay the thought of this 
group of leaders, especially their common revolt against formalism. Social 
Thought in America constitutes a penetrating study, not merely of the 
roots and social significance of five great thinkers, but also of the philo- 
sophical ideas that dominated the American scene for a long time. Speak- 
ing of Dewey and the others, Dr. White says, ‘They all participated 
in an early revolt against formalism in social science, in a rejection of 
the patterns which dominated formal logic, classical political economy, 
formal jurisprudence, and ‘barren political history”’ (p. 237). The 
author concludes that ““American thought has indelibly incorporated many 
of their contributions, and American society is considerably in their debt. 
And although the promise they saw in American life at the turn of the 
century has not been fulfilled, their example should serve to encourage 
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those social scientists who are more interested in achieving a good society 
than in measuring attitudes toward toothpaste” (pp. 245, 246). 

The book is marked throughout by lucidity and cogent argument, and 
reveals a noteworthy acquaintance with the relevant writings of all five 
thinkers and with the wider currents of thought in American life during 
the last three-quarters of a century. The entire work is a very useful 
study in the history of recent social science. It merits serious attention. 

JOHN E. OWEN 
Ohio University 


THIS I DO BELIEVE. An American Credo. By David E. Lilienthal. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949, pp. xxiii+-208. 


Some of the chapter headings will give clues to this American Credo 
by a distinguished American public official: Freedom and Fear, Material 
Progress plus Freedom, A Sense of Unity in an Age of Specialization, 
Big Government Is Not Inevitable, Universal Public Service, The 
Purpose and Atmosphere of Science and Technology Must Be Moral, 
Atomic Energy—A New Kind of People’s Business, The Atom Can Be 
Used to Strengthen Democracy, An Informed Public May Control Its 
Own Destiny. 

The author expresses himself wholeheartedly for democracy and against 
communism, for the latter “has demonstrated that it is built upon a 
profound distrust of the individual human being.” Lilienthal is unavowed- 
ly in favor of trusting individuals, of reason and the inquiring mind of 
the individual, of “the moral law and the supremacy of God.” 

The author builds his treatise upon the belief that the basic desires of 
people ‘‘are much the same the world over”; that people generally seek 
security from want, ill-health, and old age; that they want to make a 
better living and to be self-sustaining. A vital question that he raises is: 
How can the living standards of a people be raised and the people remain 
free? His answer is: By all taking a larger interest and role in the public 
affairs of their nation and of the world. The struggle for American 
freedom will “be lost or won in the communities and in the homes of 
America.”’ Democracy is not only a way of life but “a way of everyday 
life.” It is urged that every citizen plan “to set aside a number of 
years for the rendering of service in the legislative or executive branches 
of his local, state, or Federal Government.” 

Mr. Lilienthal argues strongly against centralization of power in 
government and in business. In either case it is “a dehumanizing force.” 
A nation needs to have a national policy and then to turn over the 
carrying out of such a policy to a large extent to local bodies, as was done 
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in the case of TVA where more than 140 locally owned, locally managed 
agencies helped to carry out the policies. The philosophy of the United 
States in the twenties was: “Take care of Number One,” but today such 
a philosophy is disastrous to our nation and even to the world. For it, 
there needs to be substituted: “Be an active, living part of the times.” 
Knowledge, love, and faith can make an Atomic Age an age “of mercy, 
of joy, and of hope.” A major need of the government is to inform the 
public, and of the public, to take an active interest in the government. 
“The American people, talking these things over in all the neighborhoods 
of this broad land, can get an understanding of the essentials of the new 
forces active in the world today that may make the difference between 
calamity and progress.” The public, not government, must determine the 
uses to which scientific knowledge is to be put. 

The author deplores the red tape of large government bureaus and the 
loss of human contacts by huge private organizations. These institutional 
developments are destructive of democracy unless they can develop that 
“kind of understanding that comes from keeping in touch on a man-to- 
man basis.” 

This book is packed with ideas for putting democracy into greater 
practice and for helping the United States to move forward along 
democratic lines. E.S.B. 


SOUTHERN POLITICS IN STATE AND NATION. By B. O. Key, Jr. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949, pp. xxvi+675. 


Professor Key of Yale University has made a rewarding study of the 
internal politics in eleven Southern states. In Part One he analyzes 
significant differences between these states, describing the political anat- 
omy of each selected state in characteristic fashion. Virginia is referred 
to as a political museum piece, Alabama as the “Big Mule,” Tennessee 
as the Crump machine, Florida defies stereotyping and gives the impres- 
sion of “every man for himself,” Georgia and the rule of rustics are 
easily associated, South Carolina is depicted as bipartisanism smothered 
by racism, and Louisiana reflects the seamy side of democracy. The 
following identifications of the remaining Southern states are given: 
Arkansas as the home of pure one-party politics, North Carolina as a 
spokesman for progressive plutocracy, Mississippi as the home of Bilbo 
and Rankin, and Texas exemplifying the politics of economics. 

In Parts Two and Three the one-party system and the mechanisms 
of control of its leadership are presented. Part Four is a good survey of 
the characteristics of the Southern voter in quantitative terms. 

For sociologists Part Five of the work may be of greatest interest. 
The author carefully describes the many devices created to restrict 
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voting in the South including literacy tests, registration machinery, poll 
tax, the white primary, and ways around the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. The concluding chapter of the book attempts 
a discussion of basic problems in Southern politics. 

Perhaps the central finding in the study is expressed in the following 
statement: “With almost monotonous regularity, no matter from what 
angle the politics of the South is approached, the black belt stands out 
as the hard core of the political South.” The black belt counties may be 
regarded as a skeleton holding together the South. Ethnic attitudes 
dominate the politics of the South. 

In general, the reader will find in this book’a searching study, care- 
fully written and beautifully illustrated. Few social scientists can neglect 
a reading of this notable opus. E.C.M. 
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ANGELS CAMP. By Ray Morrison. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1949, pp. 263. 


For a first novel, this story of several juvenile delinquents and a 
juvenile delinquent camp by probation officer Ray Morrison is quite 
satisfactory in that it capably sustains reader interest. It is at its best in a 
reportorial sense. Its most serious shortcoming is its failure to give a 
thoroughgoing and painstaking psychological insight into the motivations 
of its three chief characters—Leo Zubiat, the sixteen-year-old delinquent, 
his pal, Ambrosio Roo, and Mr. Grozier, the counselor at Angels Camp. 
Author Morrison has a habit of dropping his investigation just as it is 
about to penetrate. A soul searching and probing of the mainsprings of 
behavior of the characters might have yielded something more than mere 
objective portrayal. This was the intent, for the purpose reveals itself as 
the hunt for the real essence of Leo Zubiat with Mr. Grozier as the 
hunter. How he succeeds in bringing Leo to recognize his better, inner 
self is fairly well though falteringly revealed. “. . . Zubiat was puzzled 
by his own reaction,” writes the author as Leo decides to confess his part 
in a murder at the end of the tale. It may perhaps be unfair to say that 
the author is quite as puzzled. At any rate, with more practice and study, 
more psychological information, and more skill in delving into char- 
acterization, the author may succeed in making his next novel something 
really significant. The reports of the conversations indulged in by the 
boys sound authentic, and the pictures of Los Angeles’ Skid Row are 
sketchy but good. M.J.V. 
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KILLERS OF THE DREAM. By Lillian Smith. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1949, pp. 256. 


The prejudices that are brought forth to meet those of Lillian Smith 
(Strange Fruit) will play a large part perhaps in forming judgment 
about this, at times, sensitively and superbly written book of social life 
in the deep South. Miss Smith is a daughter of the South and both loves 
and grieves for it at the same time. 

The dream of the title is that which all Americans have professed to 
believe in: freedom, integrity of the human being, humaneness, and 
humanity. The killers: those who proclaim to believe, but whose actions 
belie or even befoul their belief. These killers are not only Southerners 
but those Northerners who have aided and abetted them in making the 
class distinctions of the South. The sorry treatment of the Negro may thus 
be blamed upon the whole nation. “Three ghost relationships—white man 
and colored woman, white father and colored children, white child and 
his beloved colored nurse” haunt the mind of the South “giving shape 
to our lives and souls,”’ writes Miss Smith in developing her theme of the 
split personality of the South. Some may say that in developing her 
thesis in this manner Miss Smith has been influenced by reading too much 
Freud. Perhaps, in a sense, she is guilty of making too much of the 
Freudian dream matter when discussing the women of the South, i.e., 
“This giving up of one’s men and one’s childhood to colored women—for 
the girl-child was shaped as subtly as little boys by the nurse-mother 
relationship—took on the unreal, shadowy quality of a dream; .. .” 
At any rate, she thinks that the mother in the South too often had to 
endure taking the “husk of love which her son in his earliest years” had 
given to his colored nurse. It’s an interesting hypothesis. 

Part One of the book deserves high praise and may be considered in 
its own right as a first-rate social-psychological document of the formation 
of an attitude. Her narrative of the little girl Janie, who turned out to 
be colored, is told with the same assurance that made Strange Fruit 
remarkable. Her picture of the South with its traditions, segregation, 
States’ rights, sense of sin, and sex-race consciousness is impressively 
drawn. Realizing that the Southern white won’t call the Negro “Mister” 
but that the Communist calls him “Comrade” makes the author concerned 
for the future of democracy. She would drop the word equality and 
substitute dignity for it as one way to convince the world of our sincerity. 
It is too bad that the book gets repetitive about halfway through and 
lacks variety in mood and tempo. M.J.V. 


